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SOME OF MY RECOLLECTIONS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


BY 8IR ROWLAND BLENNERBASSETT, BART. 


I have often been asked by friends 
interested in the intellectual life of 
England in the nineteenth century to 
set down in writing my recollections 
of Cardinal Newman. I have hesitat- 
ed to do so for several grave and 
weighty reasons. I think I may say 
that no one who reached man’s estate 
after the second half of the century 
had run a certain course, is better ac- 
quainted than I am with many opin- 
ions and views held by Cardinal New- 
man, which there was no necessity for 
him to state publicly, and which in 
consequence have remained more or 
less unknown. This circumstance 
makes it all the more difficult for me 
to write about him. It has not been 
thought advisable as yet to publish 
letters which he himself desired should 
in due course be given to the world. 
It wus by his letters he wished to be 
judged. If these letters ever see the 
light, I feel confident he will appear a 
greater man, if possible, to his own 
countrymen than they now hold him to 
have been, and that he will command 
in the world at large the admiration of 
statesmen, as he does now that of phi- 
losophers and theologians, Pending 
the publication, however, of authentic 
documents, I feel myself bound by all 


sorts of considerations to confine these 
observations within very narrow lim- 
its. They may, nevertheless, be of 
some help to those who had not the 
honor of knowing Cardinal Newman, in 
assisting to realize what manner of 
man he was in the evening of his days. 

What he was in early life we know 
from the descriptions of Froude, Moz- 
ley, Matthew Arnold, Mr. Gladstone 
and a host of others. We have all read 
of the mystic halo which wrapped him 
round at Oxford. The late Sir George 
Dasent used to delight in telling how, 
when he was there, the more intellec- 
tual and promising of the undergradu- 
ates used to gaze at him as he ap- 
peared in the pulpit of St. Mary’s with 
an awe as though they perceived the 
apparition of a saint, and how then 
they would listen with rapture to a 
voice, wonderful for the sweetness and 
music of its tone, filling the crowded 
edifice with words and thoughts that 
stirred old and young alike in the very 
inmost recesses of their being. Froude 
describes him at that time as a man 
above the middle height, slight and 
spare: 


His head was large, his face 
remarkably like that of Julius 
Cesar. The forehead, the shape 
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of the ears and nose, were 
almost the same. The lines of his mouth 
were very peculiar, I should say ex- 
actly the same. I have often thought 
of the resemblance, and believed that 
it extended to the temperament. In 
both there was an original force of 
character which refused to be moulded 
by circumstances, which was to make 
its own way and become a power in 
the world, a clearness of intellectual 
perception, a disdain for conventional- 
ities, a temper imperious and wilful, 
but along with it a most attaching gen- 
tleness, sweetness, singleness of heart 
und purpose. Both were formed by 
nature to command others, both had 
the faculty of attracting to themselves 
the passionate devotion of their friends 
and followers, and in both cases, too, 
perhaps the devotion was rather due 
to the personal ascendancy of the lead- 
er than to the cause he represented. 


This is a description of Newman as 
he was towards the end of the thirties 
of the last century. When I first knew 
him, some five and twenty years after- 
svards, in 1860, he had a slight bend, 
und seemed to me to look older than 
he really was. Indeed he wrote at 
that time to a friend of his, Dr. Mori- 
arty, the Bishop of Kerry, a letter, 
which I saw afterwards, to tell the 
Bishop that he had seen me, and then 
he ndded about himself that he was 
growing old sensibly, but that his mind 
was still his own. He was, however, 
very rapid in his movements, still a 
great pedestrian, and he talked inces- 
santly while walking. I remember 
what impressed me in his personal ap- 
pearance was the massive and power- 
ful head of which Froude speaks, and, 
perhaps, still more the large and lumi- 
nous eyes, which seemed to pierce 
through the veil of this world into the 
illimitable beyond. 

The first time I saw Cardinal New- 
man was on a day in February, 1860, 
just before his fifty-ninth birthday. I 
took him a letter from Dr. Bloxam of 
Magdalen, who had been a friend of 


his in Tractarian days, but who, I 
must say, always seemed to me to 
bear a very suspicious likeness to the 
figure of Bateman in “Loss and Gain.” 
And here I may perhaps be allowed to 
illustrate from that book Newman’s 
attitude to sentimental religion. One 
day Bateman asks his acquaintance, 
Sheffield, to come and look at a new 
chapel, which was to be dedicated to 
the Royal Martyr, for “why should we 
not have our St. Charles as well as the 
Romanists?” and he goes on to insist 
that “it will be quite sweet to hear the 
Vesper-bell tolling over the _ sullen 
moor every evening in all weathers and 
amid all changes and chances of this 
mortal life.” Sheffield prosaically asks 
what congregation may be expected. 
Bateman tells him that is a low view, 
and that whether there is a congre- 
gation or not the bell will be a memen- 
to far and near. Then Sheffield, who 
represents Newman, insists that in that 
case the use of the chapel will be not 
for those that come, but for those that 
stay away. “The congregation is out- 
side, not inside; it’s an outside concern. 
I once saw a tall church-tower—so it 
appeared from the road; but on the 
sides you saw it was but a thin wall, 
made to look like a tower, in order to 
give the church an imposing effect. Do 
run up a bit of a wall and put the bell 
in it.” 

I also carried at the same time a 
message to Newman from Dean Stan- 
ley, who was then a Canon of Christ- 
church, and Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Stanley had a short 
time before preached a sermon at St. 
Mary’s which had pleased Newman. 
and he was delighted to receive the 
message I brought. And perhaps it 
may interest the readers of this article 
to know that, notwithstanding his wide 
and fundamental differences with Dean 
Stanley, Newman entertained always 
the strongest feelings of personal re- 
gard for that brilliant and charming 
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man, and was most interested in all 
concerning him. From the time I first 
knew Stanley at Oxford till the hour 
of his lamented death, I had the pleas- 
ure and privilege of his intimate ac- 
quaintance. Newman knew this, and 
I never went to birmingham that he 
did not ask affectionately after Stanley 
and send him some message. I believe 
I was instrumental in bringing them 
again, after years of separation, into 
direct personal intercourse some few 
years before Dean Stanley disappeared 
from the scene. 

When I first arrived at the Oratory, 
I was shown into a small parlor very 
barely furnished, in which one solitary 
print was hanging on the wall. It 
was a picture of Oxford, and round 
the frame was carved the verse from 
the thirty-seventh chapter of the proph- 
et Ezekiel: “Fili hominis, putasne vi- 
vent ossa ista? Et dixi: Domine Deus, 
tu nosti.” 

I had heard of this picture at Oxford 
and of the legend round it. I was 
looking at it when the door opened and 
Newman entered. Almost the very first 
words he said to me were these: “You 
are looking at that picture, I see. It 
was given me by a friend, but I dis- 
like the inscription round it very much. 
It is singularly unhappy to suggest a 
comparison between the colleges at Ox- 
ford and the dry bones in the valley 
of the prophet’s vision.”” These words 
are still ringing in my ears. They 
were almost the first I ever heard ut- 
tered by that wonderful voice. New- 
man’s affection for Oxford was one of 
his most marked characteristics. In 
a note which I have seen he describes 
a picture of Trinity which was so 
placed in his bedroom that his eyes 
fell upon it the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and he adds that he loved to look 
at it. 

Nothing in later life gave him so 
much pleasure as the honorary fellow- 
ship conferred upon him by that col- 
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lege of his undergraduate days, to 
which he alludes in such touching lan- 
guage in the “Apologia.” When New- 
man went to Oxford, after he was a 
Cardinal, his old tutor, the Rev. Thom- 
as Short, was still alive. Short must 
have been about ninety, if not over. He 
was blind, but he determined to go up 
to Trinity to grasp the hand of the 
most distinguished of his pupils. When 
the two met they were both much 
moved. “Well, Newman,” said the old 
man, “I am perhaps the person of all 
others who has had the most influence 
on your life.” “Yes, indeed,” was the 
reply of the great Cardinal. “I remem- 
ber well when I was going in for the 
Oriel Fellowship, I felt very unwell 
and dispirited; I went into your rooms 
while you were dining alone and told 
you I intended to give up the contest; 
it was your strong remonstrances that 
prevented me from doing so.” New- 
man, as we know, went in and won, 
and the winning of that Fellowship 
determined his whole subsequent ca- 
reer. 

I remember distinctly getting at once 
the impression from my very first con- 
versation with Newman that the opin- 
ion then very commonly held as to his 
position to the intellect of the modern 
world was quite erroneous, and I was 
confirmed in this view some little time 
afterwards. He spoke to me about 
Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” I 
saw clearly from the tone of his ob- 
servations that both Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans were equally wrong in 
their views of his attitude to free sci- 
entific inquiry. Nothing could be more 
mistaken than to imagine that he 
looked at it askance, or felt any alarm 
whatever as to its ultimate effects on 
Christian faith. That certainly 
not perceived by the world at large in 
1860. Even men who knew him fairly 
well were quite mistaken about him. 
They imagined he closed his mind to 
the teachings of science and that he 


was 
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clung to the Church of Rome out of 
fear of free inquiry. I am afraid that 
even at the present moment there are 
some who ought to know better who 
still misunderstand him in this respect. 
They mistake the critical faculty which 
made it impossible for him to accept as 
gospel scientific propositions which 
may be true but are still unproven for 
a cowardly and untruthful state of 
mind which must culminate in hope- 
less obscurantism. 

There are very few in England who 
realized more thoroughly the far-reach- 
ing consequences of Mr. Darwin’s great 
book. Newman had been familiar with 
the idea of evolution for many years. 
Mr. Hutton has pointed out how the 
“Essay on Development” anticipated 
Darwin, and a writer in the “Edin- 
burgh Review” of July this year on 
“The Time-spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century” shows how in this work 
Newman uses the very words of bi- 
ology, and how, as regards the actual 
tests of true development in ideas to- 
wards self-realization, Newman’s 
phraseology is almost identical with 
that of Hegel, whose writings, I may 
add, Newman had never read. I re- 
member a striking story which I heard 
from the late Dr. Sullivan, the Presi- 
dent of the Queen’s College in Cork. In 
the year 1857 Newman asked Sullivan 
to take a walk with him in the neighbor- 
hood of Dublin. When they started 
Newman began to ask certain ques- 
tions of a very searching character as 
regards chemical science and investi- 
gation. Sullivan was soon absorbed 
in observing a man of genius dealing 
with a subject which was quite un- 
familiar to him. They walked the 
whole day. and in the evening found 
themselves on Killiney Hill, where they 
sat down to enjoy the sight of a splendid 
sunset. Suddenly Newman turned to 
Sullivan and said, “I wonder whether 
the tests IT have applied to theological 
development would hold water if they 


were applied in the physiological or- 
der.” This was two years before the 
appearance of Darwin’s book. 

But it was not only as regards sci- 
ence that Newman was critical in ac- 
cepting commonly received doctrine. 
Although, or perhaps because, he .ac- 
cepted with his whole heart and soul 
the guidance of the Church, he was 
always on guard against hasty and in- 
adequate collation of her authoritative 
definitions. And this mental attitude 
always annoyed eager and impatient 
minds, both among religious people and 
those who reject revelation. It was 
the dominating cause of the unpopu- 
larity of Newman with Ultramontanes 
and of the suspicion with which he 
was regarded by many individuals in 
very high places in the Church of 
Rome. Persons who cut their way to 
what they call “truth” by rough and 
ready processes will always be annoyed 
when they come across an intellect like 
that of Newman or Pascal. The great 
subtlety of Newman’s intellect neces- 
sarily seemed to simple, common- 
place and untutored minds as having 
upon it the note of indirectness. There 
is a striking illustration of the way 
Newman looked at human life and phe- 
nomena of the universe in the “Apo- 
logia,”’ in a passage where he contrasts 
the indissoluble connection between be- 


lief in self and belief in God with the 


mystery of the world as it actually pre- 
sents itself to us:— 


The tokens, so faint and broken, of a 
superintending design, the blind evolu- 
tion of what turn out to be great pow- 
ers or truths, the progress of things as 
if from unreasoning elements, not to- 
wards final causes, the greatness and 
littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, 
his short duration, the curtain hung 
over his futurity, the disappointment 
of life, the defeat of good, the 
suecess of evil, the physical pain, 
mental anguish, the prevalence and in- 
tensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, 
the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
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irreligion, that condition of the whole 
race, so fearfully yet exactly described 
in the Apostle’s words, “having no 
hope, and without God in the world,” 
all this is a vision to dizzy and appal; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense 
of a profound mystery, which is ab- 
solutely beyond human solution. 


Mr. Hutton, speaking of this passage, 
points out that the mind, which could 
grasp with such power the paradox of 
human life in its connection with di- 
vine revelation, must have appeared to 
many unnatural ard wanting in 
straightforwardness. That impression 
was sure to be made on any man who 
could not understand a nature so wide 
and sensitive to every kind of delicate 
attraction and repulsion as that of Car- 
dinal Newman. “The simplicity of minds 
such as Newmaun’s,” says Mr. Hutton, 
“profound as it is, will seem anything 
but simplicity, will seem complexity, 
to other men, while the anxious fore- 
cast of it will seem artificial.” 


Se dark a forethought rolled about his 
brain, 

As on a dull day in an Ocean cave, 

The blind wave feeling round his long 
sea-hall 

In silence. 


From the first moment I saw Car- 
dinal Newman, I experienced the in- 
explicable faseination which all men, 
high and low, rich and poor, intellec- 
tual or otherwise, felt in his presence. 
It is hard to define the secret of his 
spell. It consisted partly in the 
bright, original, startling way in which 
he touched into life old truths, moral, 
religious or political. Then there was 
the extraordinary attraction of voice 
and manner. We know how he im- 
pressed Dr. Arnold, one of the most 
powerful of his adversaries, who, after 
spending an evening with him at Oriel, 
paid such a tribute to his power of fas- 
cination that he told Stanley “It would: 
not do to meet him often!” But his 
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influence over rough and even brutal 
men was not less great than over the 
most educated and refined. I myself 
saw many indications of this when 
walking out with Newman through 
rough quarters in Birmingham and the 
neighborhood, during some of my visits 
to him. But I can give two very 
striking illustrations of this power 
which I have from most trustworthy 
witnesses. The late Father Lockhart 
told me, indeed I think he has since 
published the story, that waen he was 
at Oxford and an undergraduate, there 
was one November a “Town and Gown” 
riot of more than ordinary dimensions. 
Lockhart was in the High when sud- 
denly he saw Newman, who was then 
Proctor, appear upon the scene. Prom- 
inent amongst the “Town” was a huge 
butcher, who had in his hand a for- 
midable club and was going straight 
up to Newman shouting and blasphem- 
ing, and with the evident intention of 
doing mischief. 

Lockhart, who must have been then 
an exceptionally athletic and powerful 
young man, ran forward to protect 
Newman. The latter stood quietly till 
the man came near him; then, looking 
fixedly at his threatening antagonist, 
simply said, “You really ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to use such lan- 
guage, and to menace me in this way. 
Don’t you think you had better go 
home?” The man _ slunk away 
abashed. 

Another instance of Newman’s power 
over such persons, and mentioned by 
Mozley in his “Reminiscences of 
Oriel,” was also told me by the late Mr. 
Walter. Newman, when he was a 
very young man, riding or walking 
one day on a country road, observed a 
wagoner sitting on the shaft of a loaded 
wagon going down hill. The man 
lost his balance, fell to the ground, the 
wagon passed over him and he was 
crushed to death, Newman made a 
resolution there and then that he would 
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never pass a man riding on the shaft 
of a loaded wagon without remon- 
strance. Years afterwards he was walk- 
ing with a friend on a road in the neigh- 
borhood of Oxford; he suddenly left 
the path where they were walking, and 
moving quickly into the middle of the 
road, went toward a heavily loaded 
wagon drawn by four horses, and 
seized the leaders by the heads. The 
driver, who was sitting on a shaft, got 
into a furious rage, and, jumping down, 
went for Newman with his whip. New- 
man, without showing the slightest 
flurry, simply looked at him and said, 
“IT only wanted you to get off the shaft. 
It is very dangerous to ride like that. 
I once saw a man killed in that way; 
besides I see you have been drinking 
too much, and it would be much better 
for you to walk.” The man quietly 
submitted without any remonstrance, 
even the slightest. 

Newman was the kindest and most 
considerate of men, and also the most 
outspoken to any one who went to him 
in mental trouble or perplexity. But 
he was reserve itself to a person who 
“ame to see him out of curiosity or to 
discover his opinions on current events. 
Such visitors would sometimes be re- 
pelled with great severity; at other 
times put off with good humor. i re- 
member hearing once at a moment 
when the question of the _ tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Roman 
Pontiff was acute and pressing, that 
the first Lord Howard of Glossup, then 
Lord Edward Howard, the late Lord 
Emly, then Mr. Monsell, the late Mr. 
More O'Farrell and Lord Acton, who 
was then Sir John Acton, went down 
to Birmingham to try and discover 
Newman's view of the situation. They 
were received with great courtesy, and 
Newman was more than usually charm- 
ing. After lunch, however, they began 
to perceive that it was time for them to 
make some effort to discover what they 
had come to find out. Lord Edward How- 





ard began by saying tuat the politi- 
cal situation in Europe was extremely 
unsettled, and likely to become more 
so, that Hungary was on the eve of 
revolution, that Poland was in a flame, 
and that the greatest anxiety was felt 
in high quarters in London as to future 
and immediate developments in Italy. 
Newman broke in by saying, “Oh, yes, 
it is all very dreadful to be sure. And 
then there’s China, and then there's 
New Zealand!’ Lord Edward Howard 
told me a day or two afterwards the 
story of this mission, at which no one 
was more intensely amused than he 
was himself. A short time after this 
a high dignitary of the Church of Rome 
went to Newman to try and get his 
views as to the line taken by the 
“Home and Foreign Review” of which 
Lord Acton was the editor. Newman 
listened for some time to the distin- 
guished ecclesiastic, and then said with 
the greatest gravity, “Acton is on the 
sunny side of thirty.” 

The views of Newman as regards the 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
Pontiff and his attitude to the Italian 
movement have perplexed many people. 
They will become clear enough, how- 
ever, if certain letters which he wrote 
in the sixties, and which he desired 
should be published, ever see the light. 
One thing is certain, he took the warm- 
est interest in everything tending to 
the welfare of Italy. The Austrian 
domination in Lombardy and the Aus- 
trian influence over states in the penin- 
sula, supposed to be independent, he 
held in abomination. The rule of Aus- 
tria in the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom he once characterized to me in 
tones of concentrated contemptuous 
bitterness as “government by the 
stick.” The line of Austrian policy gen- 
erally as determined by influences at 
Vienna was hateful to him. One day, 
speaking to me of Italian affairs, he 
said, “I have always felt that Austria 
was a representative of the policy of 
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wooden oppression, and ever since the 
days of my youth I have had a strange 
romantic love for Italy. That love has 
lasted through my whole life and is 
now more intense than ever.” 

I believe that during his long life 
few men cotld show a greater record 
of consistency of opinion than Cardi- 
nal Newman. Even in questions to 
which I do not care now to allude, and 
on which many consider that he al- 
tered his mind completely, the change 
is much less than is generally imagined. 
So it was, I believe, with reference to 
the temporal power. In the year 18383 
he wrote these words from Italy:— 


Rome is a very difficult place to 
speak of, from the mixture of good and 
evil in it. The heathen state was 
aceursed as one of the infidel mon- 
sters of Daniel’s visions; and the Chris- 
tian system there is deplorably corrupt 

yet the dust of the Apostles lies there 
and the present clergy are their de- 
scendants. ...I am a great believer 
in the existence of genii locorum. Rome 
has had one character for 2,500 years; 
of late centuries the Christian Church 
has been the instrument by which it 
has acted—it is its slave. The day will 
come when the captive will be set free; 
but how a distinction is to be drawn 
between two powers, spiritual and 
devilish, which are so strangely united, 
is as much beyond our imagination as 
it was beyond the power of the ser- 
vants in the parable to pull up the tares 
from the wheat; but that it is incom- 
prehensible is no objection to the notion 
ot God’s doing it. Indeed, the more I 
have seen of Rome the more wonderful 
I have thought that parable, as if it 
had a_ directly prophetic character 
which is fulfilled in the Papacy. 


Cardinal Newman did no doubt adopt 
a different tone in speaking of the tem- 
peral sovereignty of the Pope in 1860, 
but I am convinced that the views ex- 
pressed in the passage I have just 
quoted expressed his fundamental con- 
viction to his dying day. No man of 





his generation was more firmly at- 
tached to the Holy See, or held it in 
greater veneration. But it was a dis- 
criminating veneration, and although 
not of course a believer in the Donation 
of Constantine, he entirely agreed with 
Ibante as to the baneful consequences 
of that fatal gift. 

In the last days of the year 1859 the 
“Times” correspondent in Paris an- 
nounced that a little work was about 
to appear on the Italian question, by 
the author of a publication called “‘Na- 
poleon LIL et I’Italie,””’ which came out 
in the beginning of the year. As this 
work was written by M. de la Gueron- 
niére, and inspired by the Emperor 
himself, all Europe looked forward 
with intense interest to the coming 
pamphlet, knowing that it would ex- 
press the views of the head of what 
was then far the most powerful Gov- 
ernment on the Continent, on the press- 
ing question of the hour. On the morn- 
ing of December 22, the “Constitution- 
nel” announced with much solemnity 
that the pamphlet had appeared. That 
afternoon it was to be seen in the win- 
dows of all the booksellers in Paris 
and on the well-known stalls of the 
Palais Royal. It was called “Le Pape 
et le Congrés.” It made an immense 
sensation. The “Morning Post” did 
not hesitate to name its author. The 
“Times,” with more reserve, but with 
greater weight and accuracy, described 
it as a manifesto of the French Gov- 
ernment. The numerous extracts pub- 
lished in the French press, and the 
deferential tone of all the official jour- 
nals, confirmed the rumor that it was 
directly inspired by the Emperor, and, 
after a few days, as there was no offi- 
cial denial, this was assumed as cer- 
tain. A little time afterwards Ville- 
main wrote: “On a comparé la brochure 
i TImitation de Jésus-Christ,’ sans 
doute pour faire comprendre la gran- 
deur d’une cuvre dont l’auteur veut 
pourtant rester inconnu.” The Em- 
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peror did not deny his responsibility. 
Lord Cowley, writing to Lord John 
Kussell on Christmas Day, 1859, said 
that the Emperor did not admit that he 
had actually written “Le Pape et le 
Congrés,” but that he openly avowed 
that he held all the views expressed 
in it. 

No pamphlet that appeared in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century was 
more widely read or made so great an 
impression as this one. The only writ- 
ing to be compared with it as regards 
the sensation its appearance caused 
in France, was the open letter written 
by the Due d’Aumale to Prince Napo- 
léon, entitled “‘Qu’avez-vous fait de la 
France?” In Paris its contents were 
devoured with the same avidity, and 
the impression it produced was as deep 
as that of the famous pamphlet of Cha- 
teaubriand—“‘Bonaparte et les Bour- 
bons,” when in March, 1814, he sound- 
ed the trumpet which raised the Bour- 
bons from the dead. The tone of “Le 
Pape et le Congrés” was by no means 
what it ought to have been as regards 
the Holy See, but it morally committed 
the French Government to guarantees 
for the independence of the Sovereign 
Pontiff as well as to the principle of 
the temporal power. The temporal 
power was declared to be not only de- 
sirable but absolutely necessary, 
yet the author urged that the 
extent of territory which the 
Fope might rule over could not be tak- 
en as the measure of his international 
position. On the contrary he -ontend- 
ed that as regards the dominion of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, “plus le territoire 
sera petit, plus le souverain sera 
grand.” He urged that it would be in 
the interests of the Pope, of Italy, of 
the Powers, and, above all, of the 
Catholic Church, that the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Father of Christendom 
should be confined to the city of Rome 
and to a small portion of the adjoining 
country. The public life of the city 








would be concentrated in the munici- 
pality. The Pope would remain a sov- 
ereign, and would be provided with a 
civil list to which the Catholic Powers 
should generously contribute. His 
Holiness was to have all his rights 
and privileges guaranteed by all the 
Great Powers, Protestant and Catho- 
lic. It was further argued that the 
position which the Roman Pontiff 
would be placed in under this plan 
would protect him from all the strong- 
est forces of revolution, because they 
would have no longer an interest in at- 
tacking him. This, in a few words, is 
the theory of this pamphlet. It is 
difficult for us now to throw ourselves 
into the state of mind of the large num- 
ber of fervent and sensible Catholics 
who opposed its policy so vehemently, 
and felt themselves so deeply aggrieved 
by its main contention. The tone, as 
I have said, was no doubt disrespectful 
and most irritating, but that should not 
have prevented leaders of Catholic 
opinion from perceiving how the con- 
cessions made in the pamphlet would 
have enabled them to maintain some 
temporal power for the Pope, if they 
wished to do so, as they no doubt sin- 
cerely did. 

“Le Pape et le Congrés,” however, 
was received with a storm of indigna- 
tion. A couple of days after it ap- 
peared, Dupanloup, the brilliant Bishop 
of Orléans, published a reply, sparkling 
with caustic wit and a model of splen- 
did eloquence, which showed clearly 
the line that would be taken by the 
school of 'rench Catholics of which he 
was an illustrious leader, and which, 
in 1860, guided intellectual Catholicism 
everywhere. The Ultramontane party 
were vehemently hostile to any trans- 
action with the Government presided 
over by Cavour. This party would 
just as soon have entered into negotia- 
tions with the sinister forces directed 
by Mazzini. In France members of 
this party, which had a short time be- 



































fore compared Napoleon III to Charle- 
magne, now mentioned his name in 
connection with that of the F-mperor 
Julian. 

Newman did not agree with either of 
these parties. In 1860 he was more 
indifferent, a good deal, to thé temporal 
power than any leading Catholic out 
of Italy. He was less friendly to it 
than Ddéllinger; but at the same time 
he disliked intensely the tone, and he 
could not at all approve of many of the 
actions of those who were engaged in, 
or in active sympathy with, the move- 
ment for the reconstruction of Italy. 
Newman’s real views on this subject 
differed hardly at all from those of 
Manzoni, of the Abbate Stellardi, which 
may be found in “Storia Documentata,” 
published by Bianchi,’ of Tosti, the 
learned Benedictine, and of George 
Darboy, the illustrious Archbishop of 
Paris. There were very few bishops, 
if any, in the Roman Catholic Church 
with whom Newman agreed so entirely 
as regards the attitude of the Church, 
not alone to the Italian question, but 
to modern society in general, as Dar- 
boy. I remember well the tone of cor- 
dial sympathy with which he used to 
speak of Darboy, and the delight which 
he took in reading the pastoral letters 
and the speeches in the French Senate 
of that archbishop. They never met. 
Had they done so they would hardly 
have been able to appreciate each 
other more than they did. Newman 
could not speak French, and Darboy, 
though he read English a good deal, 
could hardly have conversed in our 
tongue. I never heard him try to do 
so. Newman was one of the very few 
ecclesiastics not Frenchmen whom 
Darboy knew anything about. He al- 
ways had an instinctive feeling that 
Newman sympathized with him in a 
position in France which was as isolat- 
ed as Newman’s own in England. 


2 Bianchi, ‘‘Storia Documentata,”’ villi, 298 seq. 
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When, in 1870, I told him that New- 
man had expressed general agreement 
with him and was delighted with his 
attitude to the Roman question both 
in the Senate and in one or two of his 
pastorals, I have not often seen a man 


more pleased. 

Perhaps I may here mention a cir- 
curastance in the life of Darboy which 
illustrates also Newman’s view as to 
what ought to be the attitude of a 
Christian bishop towards erring breth- 
ren. Towards the end of the sixties, 
Pére Hyacinth, now known as the 
Abbé Loyson, who was then a Car- 
inelite monk, suddenly left his convent, 
in total disregard of ecclesiastical law 
and practice, and went into rebellion 
against the ecclesiastical ordinances. 
This happened in the diocese of Paris. 
Archbishop Darboy remained silent. 
Several bishops, and, I believe, authori- 
ties from Rome urged him to censure 
the recalcitrant friar. One day, when 
some French bishops called on him and 
besought him to do so, he replied, 
“Pére Hyacinth must suffer greatly at 
this moment. It is not my business to 
inflict additional pain on a person al- 
ready in suffering.” This was a re- 
ply after Newman’s own heart, and 
when he heard it it strengthened his 
admiration for the Archbishop of Paris, 
quite apart from his agreement with 
him on the Italian question. Some 
years afterwards a Roman Catholic 
priest left a certain religious house in 
London, and at the same time abjured 
Roman Catholicism. He met subse- 
Guently a Roman Catholic friend, and 
told him that he looked upon his life 
in the community with which he had 
spent many years as a dream. This 
was repeated to Newman, who simply 
remarked, “How very unhappy he 
must still feel.” I can testify that I 
never heard Newman make any other 
but the most kindly remarks about men 
who had either left the Roman Church, 
or who were in trouble or in doubt 
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regarding their obligations of alle- 
giance to that Church, or even as to 
whetber they should express conform- 
ity with the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity. 

I am anxious to make the views of 
Newman on the Italian question as 
clear as I can, because I think they 
reveal statesmanlike qualities which, 
as far as I know, those who have writ- 
ten about him, with the single excep- 
tion of Dean Church, have failed to 
perceive. Newman differed entirely 
from all the French Catholics, with 
perhaps the single exception of Lacor- 
daire, no matter whether they belonged 
to the school of which Montalembert 
was the most distinguished member or 
whether they were partisans of M. 
Veuillot. 
agreed with was Massimo d’Azeglio. 


The public man he most 


I remember well the interest with 
which he followed the debate in the 
Parliament in Turin, which opened on 
November 7, 1864. He entirely agreed 
with the remarks of the Marquis Vis- 
conti Venosta when that illustrious 
man, who is happily still with us, spoke 
of the gradual move towards solution; 
but the speech of Massimo d’Azeglio 
in the Senate entirely expressed his 
views. “I cannot believe,” said d’Azeg- 
lio, “that Catholicism will ever admit 
that beside the Pope in the Vatican 
the king should be established on the 
Capitol.” D’Azeglio was in favor, in 
a sense, of Roma capitale. That did 
pot mean that he desired that the seat 
of the Italian Government should ever 
be in Rome. The “Eternal City,” ac- 
cording to him, should have an excep- 
tional position in the kingdom of Italy; 
and the Pope should be endowed with 
certain rights and privileges, so that 
his perfect freedom should be secured. 
There was to be no question of any 
change whatever in the status of the 
Papacy, or anything tending in the re- 
motest degree to reduce the Father of 
Christendom to the position of a Pri- 


mate of the Italian kingdom. Rome, 
in Newman's words, was not to be 
turned into a “prim, modern city.” The 
very respect which the Italian states- 
men would show for the traditions and 
feelings connected with Rome would 
strengthen them in their work of re- 
constructing Italy. Newman was most 
strong and definite in his views that 
the work in which Italian statesmen 
were engaged would be accomplished 
with greater ease, with more prospect 
of long duration, with more certainty 
otf placing Italy in the councils of the 
nations, in the position which those 
who loved her desired she should oc- 
cupy, by respecting and clinging as 
firmly as possible to the local and 
municipal traditions which are the 
most interesting and even glorious 
characteristics of her history. If I 
remember rightly, these views were 
put forward tentatively at the time in 
the “Weekly 
then owned and edited by Mr. Henry 


Register,” which was 
Wilberforce, whose relations with 
Newman were exceptionally intimate. 
I have heard it said by those who ought 
to know that Cavour went a great way 
with them. Cautid, the historian, as- 
sured me that he never desired that 
Rome should be the seat of the Italian 
Government. I have reason to believe 
that there are distinguished Italians 
still living, who took part in the Ital- 
ian struggles of forty years ago, who 
regret deeply that the permanent seat 
of Italian Government was ever placed 
in Rome. The relations between Italy 
and the Church seem now in an im- 
passe, This deplorable result, injuri- 
ous both to the Church and Italy, might 
have been easily prevented. It is the 
outcome of the policy which will be 
connected in history with the name of 
Cardinal Antonelli, and which consist- 
ed in using the powers at his disposal 
te offer passive resistance to all pro- 
jects of reform and to all proposals of 
compromise. The inevitable conse- 
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quence has been to strengthen extreme 
parties, to the detriment of the State 
and the still greater injury of the spir- 
itual interests of the nation. 

The life Cardinal Newman led at the 
Oratory was extremely simple. Up to 
a very advanced period of his life he 
rose at five o’clock. At seven he said 
his mass; at eight he breakfasted; at 
nine he invariably returned to his study, 
where he remained till two or three 
o'clock. He always kept on his table 
the edition of Gibbon with the notes 
of Guizot and Milman, D06llinger’s 
“Heidenthum and Judenthum,” almost 
always the copy of “‘Athanasius” which 
kad belonged to Bossuet, and which 
contained in the margin notes in the 
handwriting of the great bishop, the 
“last of the Fathers,” 
lighted to call him. Newman had also 
always near at hand some Greek poet 


as Newman de- 


or philosopher. Talking to me one day 


about Greek thinkers, he said—and I 
believe he has mentioned it to others— 
that he owed little or nothing intellec- 
any Latin writer, with one 

That exception was, not 


He always 


tually to 
exception. 
St. Augustine, but Cicero. 
iiaintained that he owed his marvel- 
lous style to the persistent study of 

This strike, no doubt, 
people as strange. St. 
think, 


Cicero. will 


many most 
would 


his 


Augustine, one would 


have appealed to Newman; and 
Latin was more picturesque than that 
Again, authorities say that 
better English than 
he con- 
his obligations to 

After 
or went 


of Cicero. 
Newman wrote 
Latin. 


insisted on 


Cicero Nevertheless, 
stantly 
the great Roman 
lunch 
to see people with whom he had busi- 
He dined at six o’clock, retired 
to his room soon after seven, and went 
to bed about ten. Occasionally he used 
to go out for two or three days to a 
small country-house some miles out of 
Birmingham, which he had purchased. 
He loved that little place in the Wor- 


statesman. 


Newman took a walk 


hess, 
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cestershire hills, and he was buried in 
After he became a cardi- 


its grounds. 
nal he made no change in his habits. 
His dress was that of an ordinary 
Oratorian, except that he wore a red 
biretta and that his cassock had red 
edges and buttons, showing his dignity. 
He wished people to treat him as much 
us possible as they did before his ele- 
vation to the Sacred College, and he 
disliked intensely genuflexions being 
made to him, or being the object of any 
of those artificial or extravagant defer- 
ences which Catholics in England 
sometimes pay to ecclesiastics of high 
position. He accepted the cardinalate 
because it indicated some approval of 
his teaching generally by the Holy See. 
He would not have cared for it as a 
Some years be- 
it was 


mere personal honor. 
fore he 
proposed to confer an ecclesiastical dis- 


was made a cardinal 
tinction upon him. The offer was made 
through his friend Father Ambrose St. 
John, then in Rome. tele- 
graphed to St. John, “Above all things 


Newman 
No decorations for me.” 

him for the last time on the 
He 
received me in his private room, which 
the 
with the very same books on the table, 


I saw 
Easter Monday before his death. 
was in exactly same state, and 
as it was when I first entered it, some 
thirty years before. He spoke to me 


about his end, which he knew could not 


be far off, about Déllinger, who had 
died a few months before, and about 


the Italian question in its various bear- 


ings, with the fire and energy which 
I remember so well in 1860. He de- 


plored the actual state of Italy, and 
was deeply grieved at its maladminis- 
tration, and, as he considered, its mis- 
As regards the 
relations which Italy in her own inter- 
est should seek to establish with the 


taken foreign policy. 


Powers, Newman was entirely at one 
with the views of Mr. Gladstone and 
of the late Sir James Lacaita. He was 
no friend of the Triple Alliance from 
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the point of view of Italian interests. 
It is unnecessary, of course, for me to 
add that he was grieved beyond meas- 
ure at every indication of hostility on 
the part of any political party in Italy 
to religion and the Church. He still, 
however, looked with undying hope to 
the future of the Italian people and to 
the good estate of United Italy. One 
of the last, if not quite the last, words 
that he said to me as I was leaving his 
room was to remind me of the love he 
had had for Italy since the days of his 
“What a beautiful coun- 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


early life. 


Art and Usefulness. 


try!” he said. “What a gifted people! 
How they have been debased, particu- 
larly in the south, by arbitrary govern- 
ment, tyranny and oppression!” It was 
his ardent and dying desire that a rec- 
ouciliation between Italy and the Pa- 
pacy should be brought about, and that 
the Italian people, by honorable per- 
formance of civic duties, loyalty to the 
best traditions of their race, and by 
their respect for religion, should ac- 
quire and maintain a leading place 
among the nations of the earth. 
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II. 


Beauty is an especial quality in visi- 
ble or audible shapes and movements 
which imposes on our soul a certain 
rhythm and pattern of feeling entirely 
sui generis, but unified, harmonious, 
and, in a manner, consummate. Beauty 
is a power in our life, because however 
intermittent its action and however 
momentary, it makes us live, by a kind 
of sympathy with itself, a life fuller, 
more vivid, and at the same time more 
But, as the word sympathy, 
“feeling into,” 


peaceful. 
with-feeling—(einfiihlen, 
the Germans happily put it)—as the 
word sympathy is intended to suggest, 
this subduing and yet liberating, this 
enlivening and pacifying power of 
beautiful form over our feelings is ex- 
ercised only when our feelings enter, 
and are absorbed into, the form we 
perceive; so that (very much as in the 
case of sympathy with human vicissi- 
tudes) we participate in the supposed 
life of the form while in reality lending 
Just as in our relations 
men, so also in our 


our life to it. 
with our fellow 


subtler but even more potent relations 
with the appearances of things and 
actions, our heart can be touched, puri- 
fied and satisfied only just in proportion 
as we give our heart. And even as it 
is possible to perceive other human be- 
ings and to adjust our action (some- 
times heartlessly enough) to such quali- 
ties in them as we find practically im- 
portant to ourselves, without putting 
out one scrap of sympathy with their 
own existence as felt by them; so also 
it is possible to recognize things and 
actions, to rapidly become aware of 
such of their peculiarities as most fre- 
quently affect us practically, and to 
consequently adjust our behavior, 
without giving our sympathy to their 
form, without entering into and living 
into those forms; and in so far it is 
possible for us to remain indifferent 
to those forms’ quality of beauty or 
ugliness, just as, in the hurry of prac- 
tical life, we remain indifferent to the 
stuff our neighbors’ souls are made of. 
This rapid, partial, superficial, per- 
functory mode of dealing with what 
we see and hear constitutes the ordi- 
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nary, constant and absolutely indispen- 
and 
and 


sable act of recognizing objects 
actions, of spotting their qualities 
twigging their meaning; an act neces- 
surily tending to more and more ab- 
breviation and rapidity and superficial- 
ity, to a sort of shorthand which re- 
duces what has to be understood, and 
enables us to pass immediately to un- 
derstanding something else; according 
to that law of necessarily saving time 
und energy. And so we rush on, rec- 
ognizing, naming, twigging, 
unswering, using or parrying; we need 
not fully see the complete appearance 
of the word we read, of the man we 
meet, of the street we run along, of 
the water we drink, the fire we light, 
the adversary whom we pursue or 
whom we evade; and in the self-same 
manner we need not fully see the form 
of the building of which we say “This 
is a Gothic cathedral”—of the picture 
of which we say “Christ before Pilate’ 
—or of the piece of music of which we 
say “A cheerful waltz by Strauss” or 
“\ melancholy adagio by Beethoven.” 
Now it is this fragmentary, superficial 
attention which we most often give to 
art; and giving thus little, we find that 
art gives us little, perhaps nothing, in 
return. For understand; you can be 
utterly perfunctory towards a work of 
away from in 


spotting, 


art without hurrying 
front of it. or setting about some vis- 
ible Dusiness in its presence. Stand- 
ten minutes before a picture or 
sitting an hour at a concert, with fixed 
sight or tense hearing, you may yet be 
quite hopelessly inattentive if, instead 
of following the life of the visible or 
audible forms and living yourself into 
their pattern and rhythm, you wander 
off after dramatic or sentimental as- 
scciations suggested by the picture’s 
subject: or if you let yourself be hyp- 
notized, as pious Wagnerians are apt to 
be, into monotonous over response (and 
over and over again response) to the 
merely emotional stimulstion of the 
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sounds. The activity of the artist’s 
seul has been in vain since 
you do not let your soul follow its 
tracks through the work of art; he has 
not created for you, because you have 
failed to create his work afresh in 
vivid contemplation. But attention 
cannot be forced on to any sort of con- 
templation, or at least it cannot remain 
steady and abiding by any act of 
forcing. Attention, to be steady, must 
be held by the attraction of the thing 
attended to; and, to be spontaneous and 
easy, must be carried by some previous 
interest within the reach of that at- 
tractiveness. Above all, attention re- 
quires that its ways should have been 
made smooth by repetition of similar 
experience; it is excluded, rebutted by 
the dead wall of utter novelty; for 
seeing, hearing and understanding is 
interpreting the unknown by the 
known, assimilation in the literal sense 
also of rendering similar the new to 
the less new. This will explain why 
it is useless trying to enjoy a totally 
unfamiliar kind of art; as soon expect 
to take pleasure in dancing a dance 
you do not know, and whose rhythm 
and step you fail as yet to follow. And 
it is not only music, as Nietzsche said, 
but all art, that is but a kind of dan- 
cing, a definite rhythmic carrying and 
moving of the soul. And for this rea- 
son there can be no artistic enjoyment 
without preliminary initiation 
training. 

Art cannot be enjoyed without initia- 
tion and training. I repeat this state- 
ment, desiring to impress fit on the 
a coincidence of 


for you, 


and 


reader, because, by 
misunderstanding, it happens to con- 
stitute the weightiest accusation in the 
whole of Tolstoy’s very terrible (and, 
in part, terribly justified) recent ar- 
raignment of art. For of what use is 
the restorative and refreshing power, 
this quality called beauty, if the qual- 
ity itself cannot be recognized save 
after previous training? And what 
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moral dignity, nay, what decent inno- 
cence ean there be in a kind of relaxa- 
tion from which lack of initiation ex- 
cludes the vast majority of men, the 
majority which really labors, and 
therefore has a real claim to relaxation 
and refreshment? This question of 
‘Tolstoy’s arises from that same limiting 
of examination to a brief, partial and, 
as it happens, most transitional and 
chaotic present, which has given us 
that cut-and-dried distinction between 
work and play; and, indeed, the two 
misconceptions are very closely con- 
nected. For even as our present eco- 
nomic system of production for ex- 
change rather than for consumption 
has made us conceive work as work 
done under compulsion for some one 
else, and play as play, with no result 
even to ourselves; so also has the econ- 
omic system which employs the human 
hand and eye merely as a portion of 
a complicated, monotonously-working 
piece of machinery, so also has our 
present order of mechanical and in- 
dividual production divided the world 
into a small minority which sees and 
feels what it is about, and a colossal 
majority which has no perception, no 
conception, and, consequently, no pref- 
erences attached to the objects it is 
employed (by the methods of division 
of labor) to produce, so to speak, with- 
out seeing them. Tolstoy has realized 
- that this is the present condition of 
human labor, and his view of it has 
been corrected neither by historical 
knowledge nor by psychological obser- 
vation. He has shown us art as it 
nowadays exists, divided and special- 
ized into two or three “fine arts,’ each 
of which employs exceptional and 
highly trained talent in the production 
of objects so elaborate and costly, so 
lacking in all utility, that they can be 
possessed only by the rich few; objects, 
moreover, so unfamiliar in form and in 
symbol that only the idle can learn to 
enjoy (or pretend to enjoy) them after 


a special preliminary initiation and 
training. 

Initiation and training, we have re- 
turned to those wretched words, for 
we also had recognized that without 
initiation and training there could be 
no real enjoyment of art. But, looking 
not at this brief, transitional and topsy- 
turvey present, but at the centuries 
and centuries which have evolved, not 
only art, but the desire and habit there- 
of, we have seen what Tolstoy refused 
to see, namely, that wherever and 
whenever (that is to say, everywhere 
and at all times, save these present 
Kuropean days) art has existed sponta- 
neously, it has brought with it that 
initiation and training. The initiation 
und training, the habit of understand- 
ing given qualities of form, the dis- 
crimination and preference thereof, 
have come, I maintain, as a result of 
practical utility. Or rather; out of 
practical utility has arisen the art 
itself, and the need for it. The atten- 
tion, the familiarity which made beauty 
enjoyable had previously made beauty 
necessary. It was because the earth- 
enware lamp, the bronze pitcher, the 
little rude household idols displayed 
the same arrangements of lines and 
surfaces, presented the same patterns 
and features, embodied, in a word, the 
same visible rhythms of being, that 
the Greeks could understand without 
being taught the temples and statues 
of Athens, Delphi or Olympia. It was 
because the special form qualities of 
ogival art (so subtle in movement, un- 
stable in balance and poignant in emo- 
tion that a whole century of critical 
study has scarce sufficed to render 
them familiar to us) were present in 
every village tower, every window 
coping, every chair-back, in every pat- 
tern carved, painted, stencilled or wov- 
en during the Gothic period; it 
was because of this that every artisan 
of the Middle Ages could appreciate 
less consciously than we, but far more 
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deeply, the loveliness and the wonder 
of the great cathedrals. Nay, even 
in our own times we can’ see how, 
through the help of all the cheapest and 
most perishable household wares, the 
poorest Japanese is able to enjoy that 
special peculiarity and synthesis of 
line and color and perspective which 
strikes even initiated Westerns as 
so exotic, far-fetched and almost wil- 
fully unintelligible. 

I have said that thanks to the ob- 
jects and sights of everyday use and 
life the qualities of art could be per- 
ceived and enjoyed. It may be that 
it was thanks to them that art had any 
qualities and ever existed at all. For, 
however much the temple, cathedral, 
statue, fresco, the elaborate bronze or 
lacquer or colored print, may have re- 
acted on the form, the proportions and 
linear rhythms and surface arrange- 
ments of all common useful objects; it 
was in the making of these common 
useful objects (first making by man of 
genius and thousandfold minute adap- 
tation by respectful mediocrity) that 
the form qualities came to exist. One 
may at least hazard this supposition in 
the face of the extreme unlikeliness 
that the complexity and perfection of 
the great works of art could have been 
ebtained solely in works so necessar- 
ily rare and few; and that the particu- 
lar forms constituting each separate 
style could have originated save under 
the repeated suggestion of everyday 
use and technique. And can we not 
point to the patterns grown out of the 
necessities of weaving or basket-mak- 
ing, the shapes started by the processes 
of metal soldering or clay squeezing; 
let alone the innumerable categories of 
form manifestly derived from the mere 
convenience of handling or using, of 
standing, pouring, holding, hanging up 
or folding? This much is certain, that 
only the manifold application of given 
artistic forms in useful common ob- 
jects is able to account for that very 


slow, gradual and unconscious altera- 
tion of them which constitutes the 
spontaneous evolution of artistic form; 
and only such manifold application 
could have given that almost auto- 
inatic certainty of taste which allowed 
the great art of the past to continue 
perpetually changing. through centu- 
ries and centuries, and adapting itself 
over immense geographical areas to 
every variation of climate, topography, 
mode of life or religion. Unless the 
forms of ancient art had been safely 
embodied in a hundred modest crafts, 
how could they have undergone the 
imperceptible and secure metamor- 
phosis from Egyptian to Hellenic, from 
Greek to Greeco-Roman, and thence, 
from Byzantine, have passed, as one 
great half, into Italian medizval art? 
or how, without such infinite and in- 
finitely varied practice of minute adap- 
tation to humble needs, could Gothic 
have given us works so different as the 
French cathedrals, the Ducal Palace, 
the tiny chapel at Pisa, and remained 
equally great and wonderful, equally 
Gothic, in the ornament of a buckle as 
in the porch of Amiens or of Reims? 
Beauty is born of attention, as happi- 
ness is born of life, because attention 
is rendered difficult and painful by lack 
of harmony, even as life is clogged, 
diminished or destroyed by pain. And 
therefore, when there ceases to exist 
a close familiarity with visible objects 
or actions; when the appearance of 
things is passed over in perfunctory 
and partial use (as we see it in all me- 
chanical and divided labor); when the 
attention of all men is not continually 
directed to shape througs purpose. 
then there will cease to be spontaneous 
beauty and the spontaneeus apprecia- 
tion of beauty, because there will be 
no need for either. Beauty of music 
does not exist for the stone deaf, nor 
beauty of painting for the purblind; 
but beauty of no kind whatever, nor 
in any art. can really exist for the 
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inattentive, for the over-worked or the 
idle. 

That music should be so far the most 
really alive of all our modern arts is 
« fact which confirms all I have ar- 
gued in the foregoing pages. For 
music is of all arts the one which in- 
sists on most co-operation on the part 
of its votaries. Requiring to be per- 
formed (ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred) in order to be enjoyed, it has 
made merely musical people into per- 
formers, however humble; and has by 
this means called forth a degree of 
attention, of familiarity, of practical 
effort, which makes the art enter in 
some measure into life, and in that 
measure, become living. To play an 
instrument, however humbly, to read 
at sight, or to sing, if only in a choir, 
is something wholly different from 
lounging in a gallery or wandering on 
a round of cathedrals; it means ac- 
quired knowledge, effort, comparison, 
self-restraint, and all the realities of 
manipulation; quite apart even from 
trying to read the composer’s inten- 
tions, there is in learning to strike the 
keys with a particular part of the 
finger tips, or in dealing out the breath 
and watching intonation and timbre in 
one’s own voice, an output of care and 
skill akin to those of the smith, the 
potter or the glass-blower: all this has 
a purpose and is work, and brings with 
it disinterested work’s reward, love. 

To find the analogy of this co-opera- 
tion in the arts addressing themselves 
to the eye, we require, nowadays, to 
leave the great number who merely en- 
joy (or ought to enjoy) painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture, and seek, now 
that craft is entirely divorced from art, 
among the small minority which 
creates, or tries to create. Artistic en- 


joyment exists nowadays mainly 


among the class of executive artists; 
and perhaps it is for this very reason, 
und because all chance of seeing or 
making shapely things has ceased in 


vther pursuits, that the “fine arts” are 
so lamentably overstocked; the man 
or woman who would have been satis- 
fied with playing the piano enough to 
read a score or sing sufficiently to take 
part in a chorus, has, in the case of 
other arts, to undergo the training of 
a painter, sculptor or art critic, and 
often to delude himself or herself with 
grotesque ambitions in one of these 
walks. 

Be this as it may, and making the 
above happy and honorable exception 
in favor of music, it is no exaggeration 
to say that in our time it is only ar- 
tists who get real pleasure out of art, 
because it is only artists who approach 
art from the side of work and bring to 
it work’s familiar attention and habit- 
ual energy. Indeed, paradoxical as it 
may sound, art has remained alive dur- 
ing the 19th century, and it will remain 
alive during the 20th, only and solely 
because there has been a large public 
of artists. Of artists, I would add, of 
quite incomparable vigor and elasticity 
of genius, and of magnificent disinter- 
estedness and purity of heart. Tor let 
us remember that they have worked 
without having the sympathy of their 
fellow-men, and worked without the 
aid and comfort of allied crafts; that 
they have created while cut off from 
tradition, unhelped by the manifold 
suggestiveness of useful purpose or 
necessary message; separated entirely 
from the practical and emotional life 
of the world at large; tiny knots of 
voluntary outlaws from a civilization 
which could not understand them; and, 
whatever worldly honors may have 
come to mock their later years, they 
have been weakened and embittered by 
early solitude of spirit. No artistic 
genius of the past has been put through 
such cruel tests, has been kept on such 
miserably short commons, as have our 
artists of the last hundred years, from 
Turner to Rossetti and Watts, from 
Manet and Degas and Whistler to Ro- 
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din and Gustave Moreau. And if their 
work has shown lapses and failings; if 
it has been, alas, lacking at times in 
health or joy or dignity or harmony, 
let us ask ourselves what the greatest 
individualities of Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages would have produced if 
cut off from the tradition of the Past 
and the suggestion of the Present—if 
reduced to exercise art outside the at- 
mosphere of life; and let us look with 
wonder and gratitude on the men who 
have been able to achieve great art 
even for only art’s own sake. 


VI. 


No better illustration of this could 
be found than the sections of the Paris 
Exhibition which came under the 
heading of “Decorative Art.” 

Decoration. But decoration of what? 
In reality of nothing. All the objects 
—from the jewelry and enamels to the 
furniture and hangings—which this 
decorative art is supposed to decorate, 
are the merest excuse and sham. Not 
one of them is the least useful, or at 
all events useful once it is decorated. 
And nobody wants it to be useful. 
What is wanted is a pretext, for doing 
art on the side of the artist, for buy- 
ing costly things on the side of the 
public. And behind this pretext there 
is absolutely no genuine demand for 
any definite object serving any definite 
use; none of that insistence (which we 
see in the past) that the shape, mate- 
rial and color should be the very best 
for practical purposes, and of that 
other insistence, marvellously blended 
with the requirements of utility, that 
the shape, material and color should 
also be as beautiful as possible. The 
invaluable suggestions of real practical 
purpose, the organic dignity of inte- 
zrated habit and necessity, the safety 
of tradition, the spiritual weightiness 
of genuine message, all these elements 
of creative power are lacking. And 
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in default of them we see a great 
amount of artistic talent, artificially 
fed and excited by the teaching and 
the example of every possible past or 
present art, exhausting itself in at- 
tempts to invent, to express, to be 
something, anything, so long as it is 
new. Hence forms gratuitous, with- 
out organic quality or logical cogency, 
pulled about, altered and _ re-altered, 
earried to senseless finish and then 
wilfully blurred. Hence that sickly 
imitation, in a brand new piece of 
work, of the effects of time, weather, 
and of every manner of accident or 
deterioration; the pottery and enamels 
reproducing the mere patina of age or 
the trickles of bad firing; the relief 
work in marble or metal which looks 
as if it had been rolled for centuries 
in the sea, or corroded by acids under 
ground. And the total effect, increased 
by all these methods of wilful blunting 
and blurring, in an art without stam- 
ina, tired, impotent, short-lived, 
while produced by an excessive ex- 
pense of talent and effort of invention. 

For here we have the mischief; all 
the artistic force is spent by the art in 
merely keeping alive; and there is no 
reserve energy for living with serenity 
and depth of feeling. The artist wears 
himself out, to a great extent, in won- 
dering what he shall do (there being no 
practical reason for doing one thing 
more than another, or indeed anything 
at all), instead of applying his power, 
with steady, habitual certainty of pur- 
pose and efficiency of execution, to do- 
ing it in the very best way. Hence, 
despite this outlay of inventive force, 
or rather in direct consequence thereof, 
there is none of that completeness and 
measure and congruity, that restrained 
exuberance of fancy, that more than 
adequate carrying out, that all-round 
harmony, which are possible only when 
the artist is altering to his individual 
taste some shape already furnished by 
tradition or subduing to his pleasure 
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some problem insisted on by practical 
necessity. 

Meanwhile, all round these galleries 
crammed with useless objects barely 
pretending to any utility, round these 
pavilions of the Decorative Arts, the 
Exhibition exhibits (most instructive 
of all its shows) samples of the most 
marvellous indifference not merely to 
beauty, peace and dignity, but to the 
most rudimentary zsthetic and moral 
comfort. For all the really useful things 
which men take seriously because they 
increase wealth and power, because 
they save time and overcome distance; 
all these “useful” things have the naive 
and colossal ugliness of rudimentary 
animals, or of abortions, of everything 
hurried untimely into existence; ma- 
chines, sheds, bridges, trams, motor 
ars; not one line corrected, not one 
angle smoothed, for the sake of the 
«eye, of the nerves of the spectator. 
And all of it, both decorative futility 
cand cynically hideous practicality (let 
alone the various exotic raree shows 
from distant countries or more distant 
centuries) expect to be enjoyed after a 
jostle at the doors and a scurry along 
the crowded corridors, and to the ac- 
companiment of every rattling and 
shrieking and jarring sound. For man- 
kind in our days intends to revel in 
the most complicated and far-fetched 
kinds of beauty while cultivating con- 
venient callousness to the most ele- 
mentary and atrocious sorts of ugli- 
ness. The art itself reveals it: for even 
in its superfine isolation and existence 
for its own sake only, art cannot escape 
its secondary mission of expressing and 
recording the spirit of its times. These 
elaborate esthetic baubles of the “Dec- 
orative Arts” are full of quite incred- 
ibly gross barbarism. And, even as 
the iron chest, studded with nails, or 
ihe walnut press, unadorned save by 
the intrinsic beauty and dignity of 


their proportions, and the tender ir- 
regularities of their hammered surface, 
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the subtle bevelling of their panels; 
even as these humble objects in some 
dark corner of an Italian castle or on 
the mud floor of a Breton cottage, sym- 
bolize in my mind the most intense ar- 
tistic sensitiveness and reverence of 
the Past; so, here, at this Exhibition, 
my impressions of contemporary over- 
refinement and callousness are symbol- 
ized in a certain cupboard, visibly in- 
capable of holding either linen or gar- 
ments or crockery or books, of costly 
and delicately polished wood, but 
shaped like a packing case, and dis- 
playing with marvellous impartiality 
two exquisitely cast and chased door- 
guard plates of far-fetched, many- 
tinted alloys of silver, and—a set of 
hinges, a lock and a key, such as the 
village ironmonger supplies in blue pa- 
per parcels of a dozen. <A mere coin- 
cidence, an accident, you may object; 
an unlucky oversight which cannot be 
fairly alleged against the art of our 
times. Pardon me; there may he 
coincidences and accidents in other 
matters, but there are none in art; be- 
cause the essence of art is to sacrifice 
even the finest irrelevancies, to subor- 
dinate the most refractory details, to 
subdue coincidence and accident into 
seeming purpose of harmony. And 
whatever our practical activity, in its 
identification of time and money, may 
allow itself in the way of “scamping“ 
and of “shoddy’—art can never plead 
an oversight, because art, in so far as 
it is art, represents those organic and 
organized preferences in the domain of 
form, those imperative and stringent 
demands for harmony, which see 
everything, feel everything and know 
no law or motive save their own com- 
plete satisfaction. Art for art’s sake! 
We see it nowhere revealed so clearly 
as in the Exhibition, where it masks 
as “Decorative Art.” Art answering 
no claim of practical life and obeying 
no law of contemplative preference, 
art without root, without organism, 
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without logical reason or moral deco- 
rum, art for mere buying and selling, 
art which expresses only self-assertion 
on the part of the seller, and self-satis- 
faction on the part of the buyer. A 
walk through this Exhibition is an 
object lesson in a great many things 
besides zesthetics; it forces one to ask 
a good many of Tolstoy’s angriest ques- 
tions; but it enables one also, if duly 
familiar with the art of past times, to 
unswer them in a manner different 
from Tolstoy’s. One carries away the 
fact, which implies so many others, 
that not one of these objects is other- 
wise than expensive; expensive, neces- 
sarily and intentionally, from the rar- 
ity both of the kind of skill and of the 
kind of material; these things are re- 
served by their price as well as their 
uselessness, for a small number of 
idle persons. They have no connec- 
tion with life, either by penetrating by 
serviceableness deep into that of the 
individual; or by spreading, by cheap- 
ness, over a wide surface of the life 
of the nations. 


VIL. 


The moment has now come for that 
inevitable question, with which friend- 
ly readers unintentionally embarrass, 
and hostile ones purposely interrupt, 
uny exposition of mal-adjustment in 
the order of the universe: But what 
remedy do you propose? 

Mal-adjustments of a certain gravity 
are not set right by proposable arrange- 
ments; they are remedied by the ful- 
ness and extent of the feeling against 
them, which employs for its purposes 
and compels into its service all the un- 
expected and incalculable coincidences 
and accidents which would otherwise 
be wasted, counteracted or even used 


by some different kind of feeling. - 


And the use that a writer can be—even 
a Ruskin or a Tolstoy—is limited not to 
devising programs of change (mere 
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symptoms often that some unpro- 
grammed change is preparing), but to 
nursing the strength of that great 
motor which creates its own ways and 
instruments; impatience with evil con- 
ditions, desire for better. 

A cessation of the special wsthetic 
mal-adjustment of our times, by which 
art is divorced from life and life from 
art, is as difficult to foretell in detail 
as the new-adjustment between labor 
and the other elements of production 
which will, most probably, have to 
precede it. A healthy artistic life has 
indeed existed in the past through cen- 
turies of social wrongness as great as 
our own, and even greater; indeed, 
such artistic life, more or less continu- 
ous until our day, attests the existence 
of great mitigations in the world’s for- 
mer wretchedness (such as individual- 
ity in labor, spirit of co-operative soli- 
darity, religious feeling; but perhaps 
the most important alleviations lie far 
deeper and more hidden)—mitigations 
without which there would not have 
been happiness and strength enough to 
produce art; nor, for the matter of that, 
to produce what was then the future, 
including ourselves and our advantages 
and disadvantages. The existence of 
art has by no means implied, as Ruskin 
imagined, with his teleological opti- 
mism and tendency to believe in Eden 
and banishment from Eden, that peo- 
ple once lived in a kind of millennium; 
it merely shows that, however far from 
millennial their condition, there was 
stability enough to produce certain al- 
leviations, and notably the alleviations 
without which art cannot, exist, and 
the alleviations which art itself affords. 
It is not, therefore, the badness of our 
present social arrangements (in many 
ways far less bad than those of the 
past) which is responsible for our lack 
of all really vital, deep-seated, widely- 
spread and happiness-giving art; but 
merely the feature in this latter-day 
badness which, after all, is our chief 
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reason for hope; the fact that the social 
mal-adjustments of this century are, 
to an extent hitherto unparalleled, the 
mal-adjustments incident to a state of 
over-rapid and therefore insufficiently 
deep-reaching change of  superticial 
legal and material improvements ex- 
tending in reality only to a very small 
number of persons and things and un- 
accompanied by any real renovation in 
the thought, feeling or mode of living 
of the majority; the mal-adjustment of 
transition, of disorder and perfuncto- 
riness, by the side of which the regu- 
larly recurring disorders of the past— 
civil wars, barbarian invasions, plagues, 
etce.—are incidents leaving the founda- 
tion of life unchanged; transitional dis- 
orders which we fail to remark only 
because we are ourselves a part of the 
hurry, the scuffle and the general 
wastefulness. How soon and how this 
transition period of ours will come to 
an end, it is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to foretell; but that it must soon 
end is certain, if only for one reason; 
namely, that the changes accumulated 
during our times must inevitably work 
their way below the surface; the new 
material and _ intellectual methods 
must become absorbed and organized, 
and thereby produce some kind of in- 
terdependent and less easily disturbed 
new conditions; briefly, that the 
amount of alteration we have wit- 
nessed will occasion a corresponding 
integration. And with this period of 
integration and increasing organization 
and comparative stability there will 
come new alleviations and adjustments 
in life, and with these the reappearance 
in life of art. 

In what manner it is absurd, merely 
foolishly impatient or foolishly cavil- 
ling, to ask. Not certainly by a return 
to the past and its methods, but by the 
coming of the future with new methods 
having the same result; the mainte- 
nance and tolerable quality of human 
life, of body and soul. Hence probably 


by a further development of demo- 
cratic institutions and machine indus- 
try, but democratic institutions neither 
authoritative nor laissez faire; ma- 
chinery of which the hand and mind 
of man will be the guide, not the slave. 

One or two guesses may perhaps be 
warranted. First, that the distribu- 
tion of wealth, or more properly of 
work and idleness, will gradually be 
improved, and the exploitation of in- 
dividuals in great gangs cease; hence 
that the workman will be able once 
more to see and shape what he is mak- 
ing, and that, on the other side, the 
possessor of objects will have to use 
them, and therefore learn their appear- 
ance and care for it; also that many 
men will possess enough, and scarcely 
any men possess much more than 
enough, so that what there is of houses, 
furniture, chattels, books or pictures 
in private possession may be enjoyed 
at leisure and with unglutted appetite, 
and for that reason be beautiful. We 
may also guess that willing co-opera- 
tion in peaceful employments, that 
spontaneous formation of groups of 
opinion as well as of work, and the 
multiplication of small centres of ac- 
tivity, may create a demand for places 
of public education and amusement 
and of discussion and self-expression, 
and revive those celebrations, religious 
and civil, in which the art of Antiquity 
and of the Middle Ages found its cul- 
mination; the service of large bodies 
and of the community absorbing the 
higher artistic gifts in works necessa- 
rily accessible to the multitude; and the 
humbler talents—all the good amateur 
quality at present wasted in ambitious 
efforts —being applied in every direction 
to the satisfaction of individual artistic 
desire. If such a distribution of ar- 
tistic activity should seem, to my con- 
temporaries, utopian, I would point out 
that it has existed throughout the past, 
and in states of society infinitely worse 
than are ever likely to recur. For even 
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slaves and serfs could make unto them- 
selves some kind of art befitting their 
conditions; and even the most despotic 
aristocracies and priesthoods could ade- 
quately express their power and pride 
only in works which even the slave 
and serf was able to see. In the whole 
of the world’s art history, it is this 
present of ours which forms the excep- 
tion; and as the changes of the future 
will certainly be for greater social 
health and better social organization, 
it is not likely that this bad exception 
will be the beginning of a new rule. 
Meanwhile we can, in some slight 
measure, foretell one or two of the di- 
rections in which our future artistic 
readjustment is most likely to begin, 
even apart from that presumable so- 
cial reorganization and industrial prog- 
ress which will give greater leisure 
and comfort to the workers, and make 
their individual character the guide, 
and not the slave, of this machinery. 
Such a direction is already indicated 
by one of our few original and popular 
forms of art; the picture-book and the 
poster, which, by the new processes of 
color printing, have placed some of the 
most fanciful and delicate of our ar: 
tists—men like Caldecott and Walter 
Crane, like Cheret and Boutet de Mon- 
vel, at the service of every one equal- 
ly. Moreover, it is probable that long 
before machinery is so perfected as to 
demand individual guidance, preference 
and therefore desire for beauty, and 
long before a corresponding readjust- 
ment of work and leisure, the eye will 
have again become attentive through 
the necessities of rational education. 
The habit of teaching both adults and 
children by demonstration rather than 
precept, by awaking the imagination 
rather than burdening the memory, 
will quite undoubtedly recall attention 
to visible things, and thereby open new 
fields to art; geography, geology, natu- 
ral history, let alone history in its vast- 
er modern sociological and anthropo- 


logical aspect, will insist upon being 
taught no longer merely through books, 
but through collections of visible ob- 
jects; and for all purposes of recon- 
structive and synthetic conception, 
through pictures. And, what is more, 
the sciences will afford a new field for 
poetic contemplation; while the philos- 
ophy born of such sciences will synthe- 
tize new modes of seeing life and de- 
mand new visible symbols. The future 
will create cosmogonies and Divine 
Comedies more numerous, more vari- 
ous, than those on sculptured Egyptian 
temples and Gothic cathedrals, and 
Bibles more imaginative perhaps than 
the ones painted in the Pisa Campo 
Santo and in the Sixtine Chapel. The 
future? Nay, we can see a sample al- 
ready in the present. I am alluding 
te the panels by Albert Besnard in the 
School of Pharmacy in Paris, a series 
illustrating the making of medicinal 
drugs, their employment and the meth- 
od and subject matter of the sciences 
or which pharmaceutical practice is 
based. Not merely the plucking and 
drying of the herbs in sunny, quiet bo- 
tanical gardens, and the sorting and 
mingling of earths and metals among 
the furnaces of the laboratory; not 
merely the first tremendous tragic fight 
between the sudden sickness and the 
physician, and the first pathetic, hard- 
won victory, the first weary but raptu- 
rous return out of doors of the con- 
valescent; but the life of the men on 
whose science our power for life 
against death is based; the botanists 
knee-deep in the pale, spring woods; 
the geologists in the snowy hollows of 
the great blue mountain; the men them- 
selves, the youths listening and the el- 
der men teaching, grave and eager in- 
tellectual faces, in the lecture rooms. 
And, finally, the things which fill the 
minds of these men, their thoughts and 
dreams, the poetry they have given to 
the world; the poetry of that infinitely 
remote, dim past, evoked out of cavern 
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remains and fossils—the lake-dwellers 
among the mists of melting glaciers; 
the primzeval horses playing on the 
still manless shores; the great saurians 
plunging in the waves of long-dried 
seas; the jungles which are now our 
coal beds; and see! the beginning of 
organic life, the first callow vegetation 
on the stagnant waters in the dawn- 
light of the world. The place is but a 
mean, boarded and glazed vestibule; 
full of the sickly fumes of chemicals; 
and the people who haunt it are only 
future apothecaries. But the composi- 
tions are as spacious and solemn, the 
colors as tender and brilliant, and the 
poetry as high and contemplative as 
that of any medizeval fresco; it is all 
new also, undreamed of, sui generis, in 
its impersonal cosmic suggestiveness, 
as in its coloring of opal, and metallic 
patinas, and tea rose and Alpine ice 
cave. 

I have alluded already to the fact 
that, perhaps because of the part of 
actual participating work which it en- 
tails, music is the art which has most 
share in life and of life. nowadays. It 
seems probable therefore that its espe- 
cial mission may be to keep alive in us 
the feeling and habit of art, and to 
transmit them back to those arts of 
visible form to which it owes, perhaps, 
the training necessary to its own archi- 
tectural structure and its own color 
combinations. Compared with the 
arts of line and projection, music seems 
at a certain moral disadvantage as not 
being applicable to the things of every- 
day use and also not educating us to 
the better knowledge of the beautiful 
and significant things of nature. In 
connection with this kind of blindness, 
music is also compatible (as we see by 
its flourishing in great manufacturing 
towns) with a great deal of desecration 
of nature and much hand-to-mouth 
ruthlessness of life. But, on the other 
hand, music has the especial power of 
suggesting and regulating emotion, and 





the still more marvellous faculty of 
creating an inner world for itself, in- 
violable because ubiquitous. 

And, therefore, with its audible 
rhythms and harmonies, its restrained 
climaxes and finely ordered hierarchies, 
music may discipline our feelings, or 
rather what underlies our feelings, the 
almost unconscious life of our nerves, 
to modalities of order and selection, 
and make the spaceless innermost of 
our spirit into some kind of sanctuary, 
swept and garnished until the coming 
of better days. 


VIII. 


According to a certain class of think- 
ers, among whom I find Guyau and 
other men of note, art is destined par- 
tially to replacereligion in ourlives. But 
with what are you going to replace re- 
ligion itself in art? For the religious 
feeling, whenever it existed, gave art 
an element of thoroughness which the 
desire for pleasure and interest, even 
for zsthetic pleasure and interest, does 
not supply. An immense fulness of 
energy is due to the fact that beautiful 
things, as employed by religion, were 
intended to be beautiful all through, 
adequate in the all-seeing eye of God 
or Gods, not merely beautiful on the 
surface, on the side turned towards the 
glance of man. For, in religious art, 
beautiful things are an oblation; they 
are the best that we can give, as dis- 
tinguished from a pleasure arranged 
for ourselves and got as cheap as possi- 
ble. Herein lies the impassable gulf 
between the church and the theatre, 
considered zesthetically; for it is only 
in the basest times, of formalism 
in art as in religion, of superstition 
and sensualism, that we find the church 
imitating the theatre in its paper glo- 
ries and plaster painted like marble. 
The real, living, religious spirit insists 
on bringing, as in St. Mark’s, a gift of 
precious material, of delicate antique 
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ornament, with every shipload. The 
crown of the Madonna is not, like the 
tragedy queen’s, of tinsel, the sacra- 
ment is not given in an empty chalice. 
The priest, even where he makes no 
effort to be holy as a man, is at least 
sacred as a priest; whereas there is 
something uncomfortable in the sense 
that the actor is only pretending to be 
this or the other, and we ourselves 
pretending to believe him; there is a 
thin and acid taste in the shams of 
the stage and in all art which, like that 
of the stage, exists only to the extent 
necessary to please our fancy or excite 
our feelings. Why so? For is not 
pleasing the fancy and exciting our 
feelings the real, final use of art? 
Doubtless. But there would seem to 
be in nature a law not merely of the 
greater economy of means, but also of 
the greatest output of efficacy; effort 
helping effort, and function, function; 
and many activities, in harmonious jn- 
teraction, obtaining a measure of re- 
sult far surpassing their mere addition. 
The creations of our mind are, of 
course, mere spiritual existences, 
things of seeming, akin to illusions; 
and yet our mind can never rest satis- 
fied with an unreality, because our 
mind is active, penetrative and grasp- 
ing, and therefore craves for realiza- 
tion, for completeness and truth, and 
feels bruised and maimed whenever it 
hits against a dead wall or is pulled up 
by a contradiction; nay, worst of all, it 
grows giddy and faint when suddenly 
brought face to face with emptiness. 
All insufficiency and _ shallowness 
means loss of power; and it is such 
loss of power that we remark when 
we compare with the religious art of 
past times the art which, every day 
more and more, is given us by the hur- 
ried and over-thrifty (may I say 
“Reach-me-down”?) hands of secular- 
ism. The great art of Greece and of 
the Middle Ages most often represents 
something which, to our mind and feel- 
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ings, is as important, and even as beau- 
tiful, as the representation itself; and 
the representation, the actual “work of 
art” itself, gains by that added depth 
and reverence of our mood, is carried 
deeper (while helping to carry deeper) 
into our soul. Instead of which we 
moderns try to be satisfied with allow- 
ing the seeing part of us to light on 
something pleasant and _ interesting, 
while giving the mind only triviality to 
rest upon; and the mind goes to sleep 
or chafes to move away. We cannot 
live intellectually and morally in pres- 
ence of the idea, say, of a jockey of 
Degas, or one of his ballet girls in con- 

iplation of her shoe, as long as we 
can live ssthetically in the arrange- 
ment, of lines and masses and dabs of 
color and interlacings of light and 
shade which translate themselves into 
this idea of jockey or ballet girl; we 
are therefore bored, ruffled, or, what 
is worse, we learn to live on insuffi- 
cient spiritual rations, and grow ane- 
mnie. 

Our short-sighted practicality, which 
values means while disregarding ends, 
and conceives usefulness only as a 
stage in other utility, 
has’ led us to suppose that the desire 
for beauty is compatible, nay commen- 
surate, with indifference to reality; the 
real having come to mean that which 
you can plant, cook, eat or sell, not 
what you can feel and think. This no- 
tion credits us with an actual craving 
for something which should exist as 
little as possible, in one dimension only, 
so to speak, or as upon a screen (for 
fear of occupying valuable space which 
might be given to producing more food 
than we can eat); whereas what we de- 
sire is just such beauty as will sur- 
round us on all sides, such harmony as 
we can live in; our soul, dissatisfied 
with the reality which happens to sur- 
round it, seeks on the contrary to sub- 
stitute a new reality of its own mak- 
ing, to rebuild the universe, like Omar 
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Khayyam, according to the heart’s de- 
sire. And nothing can be more differ- 
ent than such an instinct from the al- 
leged satisfaction in playing with dolls 
and knowing that they are not real 
people. By an odd paradoxical coin- 
cidence, that very disbelief in the real 
character of art, and that divorce be- 
twixt art and utility, is really due to 
our ultra-practical habit of taking seri- 
ously only the serviceable or instruc- 
tive sides of things; the quality of beau- 
ty, which the healthy mind insists upon 
in everything it deals with, getting to 
be considered as an idle adjunct, ful- 
filling no kind of purpose; and there- 
fore as something detachable, separate 
and speedily relegated to the museum 
or lumber-room where we keep our va- 
rious shams; ideals, philosophies, all 
the playthings with which we some- 
times while away our idleness. Where- 
as in fact a great work of art, like a 
great thought of goodness, exists es- 
sentially for our more thorough, our 
more real satisfaction; the soul goes 
into it with all its higher hankerings, 
and rests peaceful, satisfied, so long 
as it is enclosed in this dwelling of its 
own choice. And it is, on the contrary, 
the flux of what we e¢all real life, that 
is to say, of life imposed on us by outer 
necessities and combinations, which is 
so often one-sided, perfunctory, not to 
be dwelt upon by thought nor pene- 
trated into by feeling, and endurable 
only according to the angle or the light- 
ing up—the angle or lighting up called 
“purpose” which we apply to it. 
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With what, I ventured to ask just 
now, are you going to fill the place of 
religion in art? 

With nothing, I believe, unless with 
religion itself. Religion, perhaps ex- 
ternally unlike any of which we have 
historical experience; but religion, 
whether individual or collective, pos- 
sessing, just because it is immortal, 
all the immortal essence of all past and 
present creeds. And just because relig- 
ion is the highest ferm of human activ- 
ity, and its utility is the crowning one 
of thoughtful and feeling life, just for 
this reason will religion return, sooner 
or later, to be art’s most universal and 
most noble employer. 

In the foregoing pages I have tried 
to derive the need of beauty from the 
fact of attention, attention to what we 
do, think and feel, as well as see and 
hear; and to demonstrate therefore that 
all spontaneous and efficient art is the 
making and doing of useful things in such 
manner as shall be beautiful. During 
this demonstration I have, incidentally, 
though inexplicitly, pointed out the 
utility of art itself and of beauty. For 
beauty is that mode of existence of 
visible or audible or thinkable things 
which imposes on our contemplating 
energies rhythms and patterns of unity, 
harmony and completeness; and there- 
by gives us the foretaste and the habit 
of higher and more perfect forms of 
life. Art is born of the utilities of 
life; and art is in itself one of life’s 
greatest utilities. 

Vernon Lee. 
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A FATHER OF THE FIELDS.* 


BY JBAN RAMEAU. 


VIII 


Yan marched on steadily with his 
As he went he grum- 
Oh, it’s a miser- 


great crutches. 
bled: “That poor boy! 
able business!” 

When he came to the place where the 
road from Bignaon turns into the high- 
way he stopped, leaned against a tree 
and wiped his brow. He was as warm 
as if he had carried two bags of wheat. 
Then he made the sign of the cross, 
saying devoutly, “Jesus inspire me!” 

He took his crutches suddenly. “Let 
the worst come, I will go there!” he 
said. And instead of taking the road 
to the Catalans’ he walked straight into 
the forest of Toulade. 

The men he met saluted him, in a 
high voice, after the fashion of the 
country. 

He heard nothing. He felt as if he 
had thunder in his head. He climbed 
the slopes, on his crutches, vigorously, 
as if he had been only twenty-one. 
Once in the forest he found the foot- 
path without any trouble. 

The evening was balmy. One pale 
golden star—the star of love—shone 
alone in the sky. The old heart of 
Yan bounded beneath his blouse. 

Under the thicket of leaves there 
were still muddy places, and his boots 
were plastered. “All the better,” he 
growled; “I shall have a more hostile 
appearance.” And he gave his béret 
a more rakish turn, as if resolved to 
exaggerate all the coarseness of the 
peasant. 

“We'll see about this,” he growled; 
“ah, the witch! We'll settle this.” 

* Translated for The Living Age by Helen W. 


Pierson. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 





He soon reached the chateau. At 
first the idea of entering the house in- 
timidated him. In twenty years he 
had not entered this mansion, among 
these grand people. He tried to dead- 
en the sound of his crutches on the 
gravel walk. He held his breath. He 
even stopped and asked himself if he 
were not about to commit a folly. 

“Bah! it’s necessary that I should 
find out what this little girl is meditat- 
ing,’ he decided. 

He advanced cautiously. The night 
was clear. Invisible insects chirped 
in the foliage. With a heavy heart he 
approached a gate. It was very near 
the chateau. He regarded for a mo- 
ment, with jealous eyes, the ancient 
structure that dared to rival his old 
home at Bignaon. Then concentrating 
all his energy, he tried to open the 
gate He could not do it. These Pa- 
risians have gates that fasten in such 
odd ways. “Infernal Parisians!” 
growled Yan. 

Vainly he moved his fingers about 
the gate. 

He had been trying it for about ten 
seconds when a great dog came tearing 
toward him, barking angrily. 

“Good evening, Yan,” said a very 
sweet voice. 

The old man looked around. 

“Wait,” said the voice. “I am com- 
ing to open!” 

And Yan saw the face of a young 
girl framed in a window. 

“That must be the bonne,” he thought. 
“Yes, of course it is the bonne who 
pronounces ‘Yan’ like that.” 

A few seconds later Yan saw a beau- 
tiful young girl leave the chateau and 
hurry toward him. 
“Here, Yan—enter!” 
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And the charming creature, having 
opened the gate, took the old peasant 
by the arm. 

It was not a bonne. 
moiselle Florence herself. 

Yan, at heart, was quite overcome. 

“Ah, if she spoke to me often in that 
tone of voice,” he thought. 

But he was on his guard. 

“Good evening, Mademoiselle,” he 
said drily. 

Nevertheless the hand of Florence on 
his arm felt like the wing of a bird. 
The touch seemed to make him alert 
and young. The sweet voice said, 
“Are you well, Yan?” 

“Oh, yes, I thank you. And your 
health ?” 

Oh, never in the country would a 
young girl have known how to aid a 
poor, infirm, old man to walk, with 
such grace and solicitude. 

And Yan had to bite his lips to pre- 
vent his saying, “Ah, Mademoiselle, 
you are good, very good!” 

He took a heroic resolve. Having 
discovered a bench against the wall 


It was Made- 


he dropped upon it. “In this way,” he 
thought, “I shall escape the influence 
of that hand.” 

“Won't you come into the house, 
Yan? Papa is absent, but you are wel- 
come all the same. My aunt is at 
home. She is reading. Do come in, 
Yan!” The words were all clear and 
sweet as the notes on a flute. When 
they entered the ears each word 
seemed enveloped in the petal of a blue 
flower. Oh, it was charming! 

And after the words, it was not one 
hand but two that rested upon the 
peasant’s arm. And the voice, more 
and more sweet, more and more fresh, 
seemed in concert with the hands. 

“Now, Yan—you would rather rest 
here. But you will take cold perhaps. 
Oh, I pray you, come in a moment! 
Forgive me that I cannot ask you in 
Gascon. I don’t know how yet, but 
I shall learn. Now, Yan, give me your 





arm—like this. Take care—there is a 
step there. Now, are you walking 
easily ?”’ 

“I think so, indeed,” Yan responded, 
in spite of himself. And he could not 
help gazing with his small eyes, set in 
countless wrinkles, into the beautiful 
deep eyes of Florence. 

“Scamps of eyes! They speak Gas- 
con!” thought Yan. And somewhat 
abashed he marched on, straightening 
his back with all his strength, and try- 
ing to appear as gallant as possible. 

He stopped humbly at the kitchen 
door. 

“Oh, not there, Yan!” cried Florence. 
“Come into the salon.” 

She conducted him into a room splen- 
did with Persian rugs and rich hang- 
ings and mirrors and gilding, where 
Yan could not hear himself tread, on 
the soft, luxurious carpets, and where 
he stood open-mouthed, gazing at the 
wonders of the place. 

“Now—you must sit here,” she said 
sweetly, and Yan felt himself guided 


to a great deep chair, cushioned in 
And, in spite of all 
his previous exasperations, Yan felt 
himself very much flattered at that 
He seated himself and took 
He even 


rose-colored silk. 


moment. 
off his béret respectfully. 
earefully removed a fleck of mud that 
was visible on his clothes. 

“A thousand pardons, Mademoiselle,” 
he said—and he made an effort to im- 
prove his accent—“a thousand pardons 
for having dared to present myself 
here in this way. These are my work- 
ing clothes, and—” 

But the Gascon eyes of Mademoiselle 
Iiorence pardoned him generously. 

Then Yan regretted that he had not 
borrowed the ridiculous hat that his 
grandson had offered him. Florence 
put a silken cushion at his back, and a 
stool under his feet. She relieved him 
of his crutches, arranged the lace lamp 
shade so that the light should not 
strike his eyes, shut the blinds so that 
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the night air should not blow on his 
shoulders, petted him, made much of 
him, and finally came and installed 
herself at his side, so beautiful, so 
amiable, so resplendent with grace and 
goodness, that Yan felt a desire to fall 
on his knees and sing canticles to 
her. 

But he controlled himself. “Be on 
your guard, good man,” he said to him- 
self, “or you are lost!” 

Then aloud and brusquely he said, 
“So—so, Mademoiselle—you love my 
grandson Emile?” 

Florence did not speak. She only 
took one of Yan’s horny hands in her 
own. Soft as velvet was her touch. 
She slowly bent her head so that he 
might not see her sweet eyes illumined 
with tears. 

Then Yan was so happy, he bent and 
kissed her fingers. “Oh, pardon!” he 
cried. “I did not mean—Oh, Mademoi- 
selle!’ He was silent, for his voice 
was cut short by something like a sob. 

He rose to go. What more could he 
learn? Nothing! Her tears had told 
him all. He took his leave. And his 
ears were so full of music, his eyes so 
dazzled with beauty, that he did not 
hear or see anything that passed 
around him. He hardly knew that 
Florence had taken his arm again to 
lead him out, that she plucked the 
choicest flowers for him, and sent a 
servant with a lantern to light him 
through the forest. And he almost 
believed that the young girl, in saying 
farewell in that musical voice, had 
called him “papa!” 

But that thought was too ambitious, 
too daring to admit. And he surprised 
himself praying to God in French, 
when steeped in felicity, he entered 
the avenue to Bignaon. 

But he had hardly taken three steps 
in this avenue when he uttered a ter- 
rible cry—‘“‘Dion biban!” 

A plume of flame on his house— 
“Fire! fire!” he shrieked. 





He felt himself trembling in all his 
limbs. 

“Fire?” 

He could not even cry out. The 
words were strangled in his throat. 

“Fire!” 

He went on as fast as possible, in a 
pitiful fashion, on his crutches. 

“Poutoun! Cadet! Emile!”—he tried 
to call them. 

But the bonne only was there. She 
wept and rubbed her eyes and did not 
know what to do. The fire had only 
just begun. The oxen bellowed till 
they shook their mangers. A horse 
broke the door of the stable open and 
ran in fright to the woods. 

“Emile! Oh, where is Emile?” asked 
Yan. 

“I do not know—I have not seen 
him,” answered the servant. 

The neighbors had run in with terror 
in their faces. 

“Where did the fire start? What 
was it? Where are the servants?” 

But no one could answer Yan’s ques- 
tions. The servants? They were most 
likely at the tavern. 

“Emile! Emile!” 

Above all other noises one heard the 
voice of the old peasant calling his 
grandson. 

Suddenly a thought illumined Yan’s 
brain. “Ah! it is in Emile’s room—the 
fire!’ 

He ran. He broke a crutch on his 
way. 

“Emile!” he clamored. 

He knocked on the door. 

“Are you there, Emile?” he cried. 

No response. The door was bolted. 

“Quick! help! an axe!” he cried, 
wringing his hands. 

In a corner he spied a mallet, used 
for pounding the wheat. He took it, 
and some of the oldtime strength en- 
tered his arms as he struck desperate- 
ly at the door. At the third blow it 
yielded. 

Yan dashed over the uneven floor av 
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the risk of falling into the flames. He 
ran toward the bed where Emile 
seemed to be sleeping, in the midst of 
a blaze. 

“Oh, forgive me!” sobbed Yan, com- 
prehending what had happened. “For- 
give me—Come—I will do all that you 
wish. Everything! Do you hear?” 

He seized Emile and dragged him 
painfully out of the room. 

“Come then—I have seen her—your 
fiancée! An angel! You shall marry 
her in a month, spite of my vow to 
your father—spite of my vow to God— 
spite of everything. Emile, forgive 
me!” 

Then Yan, who was falling, felt the 
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(To be continued.) 






arms of his grandson suddenly clasped 
about his neck in a long transport of 
thanksgiving. 

“Let it burn, if it will—the old bar- 
rack!” said Yan in his boy’s embrace. 
“Let it burn, since I am going to build 
you a chateau!” 

But when he saw Emile out of dan- 
ger, when he was fully convinced that 
no one had suffered in the fire, Yan, 
who had been born at Bignaon, who 
had loved, suffered and grown old 
there, wept silently as he saw the dear 
old walls tottering down, the good old 
walls of his home. The stones fell 
at his feet, with weird noises, as plain- 
tive as the farewells of old friends! 





The conceptions of novelists, though 
not necessarily their power of treat- 
ment, have grown continuously from 
the beginning. If we take Fielding 
as a starting-point—though he him- 
self, with trouble, may be proved a 
direct descendant (shall we say?) of 
Apuleius and Homer—we shall find a 
steady growth in the extent of the 
material which the novel is thought 
fit to cover. The stages of the growth 
may be suitably marked by Fielding, 
Scott, Hugo or Balzac, George Eliot, 
and even Mr. George Meredith. In 
the last instance there is clearly no 
increase of skill, of actual merit, of 
poignancy, on the work of Fielding. 
It is merely that the aim and scope 
have altered, and on the whole, if 
judged by intention, not by perform- 
ance, “The Egoist” is as much superior 
to “Notre Dame” as “Notre Dame” is 
to “Tom Jones.” Using the test of evo- 
lution, the more complex is a develop- 
ment of the more simple, the bird of 
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Paradise many ages superior to the 
archezeopterix. But it is even more 
true that “The Egoist” is incomparably 
inferior to “Tom Jones.” The later 
author reminds one of the helated 
traveller stumbling about a field of 
turnips on a dark night; there are 
curses, headlong scrambles to prevent 
a fall, somersaults, terrors of looming 
shapes, stops to kick off the gathered 
mud, weariness, and but little prog- 
ress. When, if ever, the writer 
reaches home a glow of pride for the 
memorable difficulties he has conquered 
is intense; such a task none ever before 
attempted, and if the labor was long 
and the method ungainly, what matter? 
Finis can be written with a flourish, 
and writer and reader are together 
proud. Fielding did not try such a 
route; he turned into the road and 
moved smoothly along, neither fast nor 
slow, now and again, if he felt so dis- 
posed, leaning on the top bar of a gate 
to express his gratitude that nowadays 
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cross-country routes were unnecessary, 
when he reached home he had his 
dinner and went to sleep, happy enough 
but not particularly proud. Why 
should he be? He had travelled with 
a good deal of pleasure, his natural 
course. Like many of Fielding’s suc- 
cessors, Mr. Meredith has been too am- 
bitious; why should they strain to 
make the novel an amalgamation of all 
literature? The teller of a story should 
be above all things unconscious; and in 
spite of developments and theories, a 
novel still depends for its claim to 
merit on the sheer capacity for roman- 
tic narration. So although the novel 
since his day has made good its claim 
to be as serious a piece of lasting liter- 
ature as a drama or a picture or a 
poem, the first English novelist is at 
least as great as the last, as Mr. Mere- 
dith or as Mr. Hardy. 

Now Dickens in his infancy learned 
“Tom Jones” almost by heart, and 
necessarily imbibed some of the char- 
acter of the author. Critics who like 
to fit every author into his place in the 
mosaic of their theory, have con- 
demned Dickens out of hand because 
he was the last of a school which had 
been superseded by one of higher and 
wider aims. As Stevenson pointed out 
in connection with Victor Hugo, great 
moral principles are part of the tissue 
of modern tales. Take away the 
motif, on which all the French critics 
lay such stress, from “Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer” and no story is left. With 
Dickens, though no one more deliber- 
ately and vigorously attacked standing 
abuses, the people are the thing. It is 
as if hypocrisy were invented to illus- 
trate Mr. Pecksniff. Such an ele- 
mental creation could never have been 
fashioned by secondary inspiration. 
Chiefly for this reason all attempts to 
fit Dickens into an essential place in 
the development of fiction have been 
found beside the mark. His date, as 
well as his character, forbids it. 
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Though he owed much to Fielding, he 
is in no full sense of Fielding’s school; 
and though in aim he is as simple as 
Mr. Meredith is complex, his work is 
not therefore earlier in theoretical evo- 
lution. Even with regard to Thack- 
eray, with whom he js often unfairly 
compared, he is his contrary, not his 
contradictory, naturally different, not 
consciously opposed. He belongs to 
the immortal band of observers, the 
men whose observation is so keen and 
interest so vivid that articulate ex- 
pression becomes a necessity. When 
the kettle boils the steam must escape. 
The character, training, environment of 
the authors give them each individual- 
ity, but Dickens’s laughable hyperbole, 
Thackeray’s genial cynicism, Hugo’s 
melodramatic extravagances, are indi- 
vidual accidents, not the inheritance of 
a school. Dickens, then, is neither the 
first nor the last of a school, though he 
owed much to Fielding, and has been 
now and then slavishly imitated by 
Daudet. Literary men have, from time 
to time, thrown off a sketch or two, 
as Gigadibs did, which may be mistak- 
en for Dickens, but to keep up the ef- 
fort for a hundred pages is beyond the 
power of imitation. 

But though fortunately Dickens 
founded no school, his work has pro- 
duced an almost unexampled effect on 
the humor of a whole nation. It is im- 
possible to estimate the popularity of 
the novels in America, but it is certain 
that if he had received a penny royalty 
on the sale of his books there, he would 
have been, in spite of his generous hab- 
its, a man of vast wealth. The num- 
ber of pirated editions was immense: 
it is no wonder that he wrote home 
with such bitterness of the cruelty that 
the want of a copyright law entailed. 
He may be said to have been the first 
novelist whom the whole nation 
through all its castes read and enjoyed. 
He found, as he writes in one of the 
letters from America, even “the car- 
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men of Hertford in their blue frocks 
all reading my books.” Though his 
published impressions of America 
caused the deepest indignation, which 
was intensified by the powerful but 
rather unhappy chapters in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” he regained his popular- 
ity quickly for the reason that his bit- 
terest foes had never escaped from 
the grip of his charm. His humor 
“fair whipped,” as one of them said, 
anything they had read before; and 
the appreciation of it, widespread be- 
yond precedent, had exercised an un- 
precedented influence on the style of 
the nation’s humor. 

No people have a form of humor so 
well defined as the Americans. It is 
not perhaps particularly admirable; it 
is not literary; it is certainly much in- 
ferior to the humor of Dickens’s novels, 
but it is still descended directly, hav- 
ing developed certain unfortunate fea- 
tures, from the children of Dickens’s 
genius. On humor in England Dickens 
has exercised no similar effect because 
the quality of the nation’s humor was 
already individual when Dickens 
wrote. In some ways his humor is not 
particularly English, or rather it exag- 
gerated one attribute to the exclusion 
of others. Typical English humor, the 
result of Teuton solidity meeting Celtic 
imagination, is reticent, subtle, even 
it may be, grim; it is chiefly marked, 
as a rule, by inward appreciation, and 
more often made articulate by action 
than by speech. A twinkle at the 
corner of the mouth is a more fre- 
quent sign than an epigram or a 
laugh. But it is well to remember 
that there are no clowns like the Eng- 
lish, no such physical humorists, so to 
speak, who plunge into extravagant 
quiddities for the mere zest of tumul- 
tuous life. Dickens was a prince of 
clowns, and the title is commendatory. 
His whole person overflowed with vi- 
tality, and the fun in him came out 
anyhow, tricked in grotesque trap- 
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pings, tumbling into ridiculous antics, 
grimacing, frowning, blubbering, crack- 
ing whips, turning catherine-wheels, 
mimicking, originating; but always it 
was exuberant, and in the midst of 
the most farcical folly betraying an al- 
inost supernatural shrewdness of ob- 
servation. Such, from one isolated 
point of view, was Dickens’s humor, 
and in this aspect it appealed with uni- 
versal force to the American people. 
There existed, no doubt, traces of this 
bent of humor in the States before 
Dickens wrote; and his work, especial- 
ly the earliest and least mature, gave 
an impetus to the movement by reason 
of which it is still hurried forward. 
The cardinal attribute of American hu- 
mor is exaggeration. It seeks out and 
clings to the extravagant, heaping hy- 
perbole on hyperbole with care to leave 
the grotesque addition to the top of 
the outrageous heap. The effect of the 
stories is always cumulative. Of those 
that are quotable one of the best exam- 
ples is the description of the latest 
rifle-club, and its use was to cap any 
“tall” talking from visitors. The open- 
ing, to borrow a metaphor from the 
chess-board, is one commonly played 
by Americans. A foreigner had spo- 
ken of his nation’s skill with the rifle. 
“That’s nothing,” said his host. “In 
America, we never think of shooting 
at a still target; some one just rolls a 
tub down-hill, and you’ve got to put 
three consecutive bullets into the bung- 
hole before you can become a member 
of the club. There’s a fresh trial of 
the members every month, and every 
man that misses one of his three shots 
has to leave the club.” Then, with a 
pause designed to create the impression 
that hyperbole had reached its limit, 
the narrator would add, “And we 
haven’t lost a member for four years.” 
The incidents of the story are cumula- 
tive. By artificial extravagance, lie 
is heaped upon lie till altitude can be 
earried no further. Just the same 
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means are adopted with considerable 
effect by Mark Twain in his sketch, 
popular at Penny Readings, of the do- 
ings and goings of his watch after he 
had begun to meddle with the regula- 
tor. If you are in boisterous health, 
you may indulge in tumults of laughter. 
If your mood is only receptive, not 
aggressive, you will find your sense 
of humor strained to the breaking- 
point. There is no middle course pos- 
sible, no midway smile between ap- 
preciation and laughter. 

It is a commonplace, and a particu- 
larly irritating commonplace, of criti- 
cism that Dickens is spoiled by exag- 
geration. Mr. Micawber, we are told, 
and Mark Tapley are gross caricatures. 
“Dickens could not draw a_ gentle- 
man,” as if Mr. Pickwick was ever 
anything else. “No man of literary 
perceptions can read Dickens if he has 
learned to appreciate Thackeray,” as 
though Peggotty’s heart were not as 
valuable as Becky’s brain. “Dickens’s 
pathos is a model of mock sentiment,” 
as though even the critics themselves 
in their salad days had not suffered 
with Agnes and Dr. Strong. Dickens 
is no artist, they assure us, and the 
prophets prophesy, in the face of the 
new editions, that the Dodsons and 
Gamps will die forgotten as soon as 
manners change and abuses are scat- 
tered. Poor Dickens! When the lite- 
rary man has done with him, there is 
nothing left but a substratum of bur- 
lesque humor, fit to please a few un- 
cultured spirits of the middle class. 
Even the admirers of Dickens grant 
the truth of these arguments, and con- 
fess that the portraiture of the char- 
acter is generally damaged by some 
hyperbolic attribute. There are no 
Quilps in real life who swailow liquid 
fire; hypocrites do not reach the Peck- 
sniffian level; small Olivers do not 
whimper over mothers they have never 


known. These charges, partially ac- 


curate in the letter, are founded on a 
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misconception; but it is true that the 
exaggerative and boisterous qualities 
ot Dickens have chiefly enthralled 
Americans; and it is the popular mis- 
conception of Dickens’s art and aim, 
fostered by certain critics, which has 
perverted throughout America the in- 


fluences of Dickens’s work. With a 
natural appreciation of extravagances, 
such as those they thought they had 
found in Dickens, American humorists, 
imitating consciously or unconsciously, 
sought to create effects, similar, for in- 
stance, to Mr. Dounce’s quandary in 
the “Sketches by Boz,” by inventing a 
series of ridiculous situations. But the 
result has been something essentially 
different from anything in Dickens, be- 
“ause with him the occurrences are 
always co-ordinate emanations from a 
central character, with the Americans 
they are successive tours de force of 
the author's inventiveness. ;//Now and 
then, perhaps, in Dickens the events 
ure grotesque and extravagant, but 
they are never unreal, because the 
characters commit just that sort of 
action which they should in accord- 
ance with the essential attributes of 
their definition. The degree of the 
action may be disproportionate, its 
quality never is. With writers, on the 
other hand, whose characters are pro- 
duced by the events, the action is the 
essential part, and if the details be 
judged improbable or unconvincing 
the tale or sketch loses its justification. 

We may say that Dickens never con- 
sciously set out for dramatic situation. 
His characters did that for him, acting 
as did John Inglesant on Mr. Shorthouse. 
“It was days,” Mr. Shorthouse once 
said, “before I could make Inglesant 
travel over to Italy.” Inglesant’s heart 
was in the little village of Gidding and 
he refused to leave England, and it 
was not till after a week’s wrestling 
that he reluctantly yielded to his au- 
thor’s remonstrances and crossed the 
channel. In the pages of the book you 
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feel the hero’s reluctance; he drags 
along, for the reason that his experi- 
ences were not of his own finding. 
The characters he created were more 
real to Dickens than Inglesant was to 
Mr. Shorthouse, and Dickens was sel- 
dom foolish enough to contradict their 
wishes. His method is excellently de- 
scribed in one of his letters to Felton: 
“I am in great health and spirits and 
powdering away at Chuzzlewit while 
before me as I go on.” The humor 


rose up, the situations came. “He 
spoke in numbers for the num- 
bers came.” Such confessions may 


be made by almost every genius, and 
of no one is it truer than of Dick- 
ens that “he wrote because he could 
not help it.” His characters, at least 
in the earlier novels, said what they 
said because he could not help it. 
Without the help of the good lady no 
one, not even Dickens, could have writ- 
ten Mrs. Nickleby’s more _ eloquent 
speeches; there is less exaggeration in 
the whole of her amazing orations than 
in a page of Mark Twain (a great hu- 
morist, we grant) or of Mr. Jerome, 
who represents American humor on its 
way back to England. Contrast the 
most ludicrous passage (for instance, 
the slipping of the tow-rope) in Mr. Je- 
rome’s “Three Men in a Boat,”’ with any 
speech taken at haphazard from the 
lips of Mrs. Nickleby, and the superi- 
ority of the method of Dickens to the 
best efforts of American and the new- 
est English humor will appear at once. 
Hers is the true oratory. Listen to 
her at the theatre with Sir Mulberry 
Hawk and his delectable companions. 


“I think there must be something in 
the place, for, soon after I was mar- 
ried, I went to Stratford with poor 
dear Mr. Nickleby, in a post-chaise 
from Birmingham—was it a post-chaise 
though?” said Mrs. Nickleby, consid- 
ering. “Yes it must have been a post- 
chaise, because I recollect remarking 
at the time that the driver had a green 


) 
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shade over his left eye;—in a post- 
chaise from Birmingham, and after we 
had seen Shakespeare’s tomb and birth- 
place, we went back to the inn there, 
where we slept that night, and I recol- 
lect that all night long I dreamt of 
nothing but a black gentleman, at full 
length, in plaster-of-Paris, with a lay- 
down collar tied with two tassels, lean- 
ing against a post and thinking; and 
when I woke in the morning and de- 
scribed him to Mr. Nickleby, he said 
it was Shakespeare just as he had been 
when he was alive, which was very 
curious indeed. Stratford—Stratford,” 
continued Mrs. Nickleby, considering. 
“Yes, I am positive about that, because 
I recollect I was in the family-way 
with my son Nicholas at the time, and 
I had been very much frightened by 
an Italian image-boy that very morn- 
ing. In fact, it was quite a mercy, 
mna’am,” added Mrs. Nickleby, in a 
whisper to Mrs. Wititterly, “that my 
son didn’t turn out to be a Shakespeare, 
and what a dreadful thing that would 
have been!” 


Mrs. Nickleby speaks as her defini- 
tion compelled; she was forced by in- 
ward compulsion to live up to her at- 
tributes. The case is exactly reversed 
with a great deal of the humor that is 
now commended; it is either imported 
or reported. That is to say, facetious 
words or ridiculous occurrences are 
fetched from anywhere and this or 
that character compelled to say or act 
them, though they each would be just 
as funny if it were spoken or experi- 
enced by any one else. We may take 
the adventures of the Three Men in a 
Boat, or of the Invisible Man, or even 
of Huckleberry Finn, as illustrative; 
the words and occurrences are im- 
ported. 

Another class of humorist, who is 
now enjoying a vogue, laboriously 


studies a locality and its slang, and 
then invents characters and story to 
illustrate the entries in the notebook. 
Mr. Morrison, who writes picturesquely 
and powerfully, was greatly commend- 











ed in a late review for his “easy swing 
of detail.” He had, in a word, a large 
umount of notes to pick from, and he 
made us laugh by the accuracy of his 
reports. ‘There is an undoubted laugh 
in the boast of the man that he had 
“a pair of Benjamins cut saucy with 
double fakements down the sides.” 
‘he phrase we remember well, but 
who it was that said it we have long 
since forgotten. On the other hand, 
iet any one hear such simple unre- 
murkable words as “so dispoged,” or 
“swelling wisibly,” and the pictures of 
Mrs. Gamp or of Tony Weller rise up 
justantly. ‘‘he mind acts on the law 
of association of ideas, by which, if 
two things are once associated  to- 
gether, ever afterwards the appearance 
of the lesser tends to suggest the great- 
er. If the character came before the 
words in the order of creation, the 
hearing of the words will recall the 
cliaracter; if the phrase was made and 
afterwards put into a _ character's 
mouth, we must hear of both the char- 
acter and the phrase before we can re- 
call their connection. 

The causes of what we may call the 
degeneration of humor are reciprocal, 
as between author and public. There 
is continuous pressure on the author 
to supply what the public wishes, and 
the wishes of the public are fostered 
by the sort of literature which authors 
supply. The author may be above 
his public; but he is also of it, vitiated 
by its prejudices and inspired with its 
enthusiasms, and there can be no doubt 
that the bulk of people prefer that 
sort of forced wit which the admirers 
of Dickens deprecate. As a test of 
popular opinion it is illuminating to 
cross-examine a number of people who 
Inay be described without offence as 
belonging to the class of professional 
novel-reader. The unanimity of their 
criticisms will be surprising. Let Mr. 
carrie, in his capacity as humorist, be 
taken as the subject of interrogation. 
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Let one story, for example, *’lhe Court- 
ing of T’Nowhead’s Bell,” be selected 
for illustrating our professional novel- 
reader’s theories of humor. It will be 
found that at least nine out of ten 
will become rapturous over that detail 
of the story in which ocurs the descrip- 
tion of the race, as watched from the 
kirk gallery, between Sanders El- 
shioner (who took the roadway and to 
his eternal disgrace ran on the Sab- 
bath) and Samuel the weaver, who 
tried the short cut over the burn and 
up the commonty. The race is de- 
scribed with much spirit and the de- 
tails are diverting; but the essence of 
the story, its claim to a more than fu- 
gitive distinction, its real humor, lies 
in the subsequent events as displayed 
in the repeated conversations between 
the canny Sanders and the diffident 
Samuel. 
cellent. 


The conclusion is quite ex- 


“Ye’ll be gaein’ up to the manse to 
arrange wi’ the minister the morn’s 
mornin’,”’ continued Sanders in a sub- 
dued voice. 

Sam’l looked wistfully at his friend. 
“I canna do’t, Sanders,” he said, “I 
canna do’t.” 

“Ye maun,” said Sanders. 

“It’s aisy to speak,” retorted Sam’l 
bitterly. 

“We have a’ oor troubles, Sam’l,” 
said Sanders soothingly, “an’ every 
man maun bear his ain burdens. John- 
nie Davie’s wife’s dead, and he’s no 
repinin’.” 

“Ay,” said Sam’l, “but a death’s no a 
maritch; we hae ha’en deaths in oor 
family, too.” 

* ” * * > o . 

“T maun hae langer to think o’t,” said 
Sam’l. 

“Bell’s maritch is the morn,” said 
Sanders decisively. 


The Scotch allusiveness and the char- 
acters of the two men are illustrated 
here with an exquisite touch, and in 
this vein Mr. Barrie would have done 
really good work. He is not Scott, but 
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Sanders and Sam’l have the native 
charm, which has helped to make 
Caleb Balderstone and Andrew Fair- 
service immortal. Sanders is a small 
man compared with the Olympians of 
Scott; but Sanders in pursuit of a wife 
is endowed with the real native humor 
not less truly than Caleb running off 
with the wild ducks on the spit or An- 
drew in the arrangement of a horse- 
deal. 

But the Barrie! What a 
falling off is there! And the reason is 
not only that Thrums had been worked 
out and the store of its characters ex- 
hausted, but that popularity lay in the 
direction of incident, of 
hyper-sensitive sentiment. 

There is another fault 
is also conspicuous 
in many writers on other subjects, 
even on science. It springs in the 
first place from hurry and from the 
poverty of thought which must result 
from it. Authors will not take even a 
vastly modified form of Horace’s ad- 
vice to let their work lie fallow for a 
time. Mr. Shorthouse did it in the 
case of “John Inglesant;”’ Messieurs 

*aul and Victor Marguerite have made 
a trilogy of novels the work of a 
lifetime; but in most cases the man 
who is conscious of talent exhausts 
his material as soon as it is acquired; 
he shapes out the forms of his imagina- 
tion before he has learned his business. 
The immediate result is thinness. It 
is as if Dickens, haying come across 
the abominations of a Bumble or a 
Squeers, had filled “Oliver Twist” and 
“Nicholas Nickleby” with their doings 
to the exclusion of the thieves. actors 
and the rest of the immortal characters 
that fill the pages. Supposing, again, 
that Dickens had acquired such an 
intimate knowledge of Thames ship- 
ping as Mr. Jacobs, we should have 
had from him glorious chapters wink- 
ing to the brim with the bubbles of hu- 
mor; but to offer a brew of nothing but 


later 


extravagant 


in the later 
humorists which 
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Thames boatmen would never have oc- 
curred to him. 

A humorist, whose field should be as 
wide as his world, needs above all 
things broad observation and broad 
sympathy. The world is right in re- 
fusing to keep before its eyes a num- 
ber of miniatures. However clever 
and neat, they must become wearisome 
and unsatisfying. We can put up 
with a few. Mr. Jacobs undoubtedly 
makes us laugh; in his vein he has 
genuine wit and humor, and needs 
only to give himself wider scope. Mr. 
Hope is clever and subtle beyond his 
classical predecessors. Mr. Anstey, on 
the almost irritating irony of fate 
working in the unimaginative medium 
of middle class lives, has won more 
than an ephemeral success; but they 
are all too contracted, too subtle, too 
clever, too careful of means, too well 
bridled. They are infinitely superior 
to most of their farcical contempora- 
ries who must be always sticking spurs 
into jaded nature, that she may seem, 
at any rate to the gallery, to be gam- 
bolling naturally; but something bigger 
is wanted, a man before whom “all 
manner of facetiousness will rise up” 
as he writes. He will not come while 
men are content to spread their stuff 
thin, and to write before they have 
realized. In spite of his many deficien- 
cies the one exception is Mr. Kipling. 
He is real; he speaks that he knows; 
his humor is inherent and _plain- 
spoken; Mulvaney is and the drummer- 
boys of the Fore and Aft were. His 
imagination is actual on whatever sub- 
ject it works. 


When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre 
*E’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 

An’ what ’e thought ’e might require 
’"E wen’ and took, the same as me. 


This is the true historical imagination 
which working on things past or pres- 
ent sees for itself without straining 
and without distortion. Even so free 

















from hypocrisy was Dickens, and the 
modern novelist and the modern hu- 
morist both need a full dose of him. 
The Americans have only copied his 
extravagances and, if we allow the 
criticism, his want of style. The English 
humorists have either taken a sort of 
tertiary inspiration through the Ameri- 
eans, or have mistaken the humor of 
situations for the humor of character, 
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and the product of the mere intellect 
for the expression of character. We 
are told that Dickens is about to go 
out of favor. The consummation will 
only be reached when the sense of 
humor is destroyed either by the dilet- 
tante affectations of professional word- 
catchers or the overwhelming flood of 
paragraphic facetiousness. 





THE SECRET OF 


It was an oppressive evening of what 
in more favored climates would have 
been mid-winter, when a light draught 
gunboat lay straining at her cable in 
one of the many miry outlets to a West 
African river. The damp dripped from 
her awnings, and clammy vapor heavy 
with fever germs drifted across the 
long yards on her foremast and bDlis- 
tered funnel, though her sickly white 
crew were thankful for it after the 
pitiless heat and glare all day. She 
was then an ancient vessel, and her 
work is ended now, but with her more 
modern sisters of the maritime police 
she did good service in her day, pa- 
trolling a beat that commenced at the 
Gambier and ended beyond Mombasa, 
while there was generally trouble some- 
where along it. 

Martin, her young commander, who 
spent half his pay in paint, sat in his 
chart-room glancing at a very incom- 
plete survey of that network of water- 
ways and several official letters which 
accounted for his presence there. Some 
months earlier a presumptuous head- 
man, in whom, so the natives said, a 
powerful Ju-Ju had taken up its abode, 
built himself a stockade among the 
swamps, and proceeded to demoralize 
the commerce of the surrounding re- 
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gion by confiscating all the oil canoes 
he could lay his hands upon. There- 
for as his stronghold could not be 
reached by land, and hardly by water 
either, Martin was despatched to block- 
ade him into submission, while now 
the latter recalled all that had hap- 
pened since he steamed in from the 
shimmering ocean among the dingy 
mangroves. When after bumping over 
various shoals he at last cast anchor 
in a forest-girt waterway which smelt 
like a sewer, he sent a negro ashore 
with a message for the headman, sug- 
gesting that to save unpleasantness he 
should surrender himself and guns. 
The messenger never came back, but a 
sable herald in top-boots and battered 
silk-hat brought off a brief answer 
which ran, “Them headman say he be 
hang if he do. Go way before he dun 
come and chop you.” 

Martin, however, did not go away. 
He sent out boats night and day to pa- 
trol the creeks instead, and search for 
a supposititious channel leading 
through the mangroves to the rebel’s 
stronghold. The crews could not find 
it; they caught fever, and sometimes 
returned with fragments of iron cook- 
ing pots, fired out of a flintlock gun, 
sticking in them. Still, aided by the 
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steam pinnace, they managed to main- 
tain a strict cordon round the enemies’ 
hiding-place, with the result that the 
bodies of starved slaves and, too often, 
emaciated women, drifted down with 
the ebb tide, and Martin set his teeth 
as he watched them. But the rebels 
held out, and that evening Martin re- 
membering what he had seen, and how 
many sick lay in his hospital, thrust 
the chart away and smote the table 
determining that he would end the 
cruel waiting game. 
Meantime, Lieutenant Beaton also 
sat de-ectedly in his room, fingering : 
bundle of frayed letters and a spray of 
withered flowers instead of a chart. 
He joined that vessel stalwart and vig- 
orous, bronzed by sea and sun, now 


hung very loosely 


his thin uniform y 
about him, and great beads of moisture 
dewed his curiously pallid skin. His 
head ached, the thick, hot clamminess 
almost choked him, and he sighed as 
he listened to some sick wretch raving 
in the hospital. Then as the grizzled 
Scots artificer came in, he tried to 
thrust the flowers away, but thought 
better of it, and looked up as though 
to challenge his visitor to notice them. 
Iie was only young, and repeated at- 
tacks of malaria had reduced him to a 
state of nervous excitability. 

Poor Smithers will die by sunrise, 
said the artificer quietly. “Ye heard 
cable—a_ starved 
woman this time. That headman’s 
running up a long reckoning, but ye 
cannot: help admiring him. Hey, with- 
ered posies; put them aside. Until this 
work is over, their contemplation is not 


” 


them clearing the 


good for ye. 

“Another starved woman? Confu- 
sion to the headman!” said Beaton 
clenching his right hand. “It was a 
woman gave me these hardly a year 
ago. There was frostwork on the 
dark firs, and, even in this place of 
lost souls, I can see her under the 
moonlight now. Kennedy, you grim, 
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benevolent image, one can talk to you, 
und I must talk to-night. We had 
been to a choir rehearsal—carols I 
think, and I fancied all kinds of things 
when I heard her voice ringing in the 
solo. You need not smile—confound 
you! I tried to tell her what I felt, 
und she gave me _ this little spray. 
‘Then keep them in remembrance of 
what you heard,’ she said. And now 
I dare to touch them with the blood of 
starving women upon my head!” 
“It’s in the nation’s service, and ye’re 
not called upon to bear the responsibil- 
ity,” answered the artificer gravely. 
“Ye’ll remember the commander sent 
an offer Meantime, 
it’s a sleeping draught ye need—not 
slept for a week?—ye talk like it. Let 
Leybourn take your boat; I'll bring the 


of a convoy. 


surgeon!” 

“He’s too busy,” said Beaton wearily, 
“and Leybourn’s sick as well. Hallo, 
they want me already,” and while Ken- 
nedy shook his head, he strapped on 
a big revolver and went out, moving 
stiffly. 

Commander Martin who stood at the 
gangway soaked in clammy mist glanc- 
ing at him said, “You don’t look fit, 
Beaton, but I’m afraid we cannot spare 
you yet. This work has continued 
long enough, and for the credit of 
humanity we must put an end to it. 
You'll do your utmost to find that 
passage--must be one somewhere, for 
they used to tow the slave brigs in, and 
I’d give twelve months’ pay for ten 
minutes with the gunboat before that 
rascal’s stockade.” 

Beaton went down the ladder warily 
because each movement pained him, 
then leaned back in the stern as with 
ears splashing through yeasty slime 
the gig slid away. The gunboat faded 
behind her, mangroves loomed ghost- 
like through silvery haze ahead, while 
unseen creatures floundered under 
their high-arched roots, and the ooze 
became alive with crawling things. For 


ne od 
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an hour the sable Krooboy deck-hands 
rowed, then they drifted with the tide 
which rippied under the moon, past 
many a mangrove islet and branch- 
spanned tunnel, until at last Beaton 
bade them run the boat in. Nearly a 
fathom above them rose the slimy 
roots with legions of crabs scurrying 
about them, and an occasional rustle 
among the down-growing withes. Save 
for this and the gurgle of the tide it 
was very still, and while the white 
seamen crouched under the gunwale, 
it seemed to Beaton that he had slipped 
back into some lost region left unfin- 
ished at the beginning of the world. 
He had never entered that particular 
creek, he knew, but he had a curious 
feeling that it was all familiar—as 
though, perhaps in dreams, he had been 
there before. 

Then his thoughts went back to a 
happier land, and again, in fancy, he 
saw the fair singer, who had given him 
the flowers, bend down over a ragged 
urchin with tender compassion in her 
eyes. It was, perhaps, a lying tale of 
hunger the grimy suppliant told, and 
his companion was only a wholesome- 
minded, fresh-faced girl, but Beaton 
was of imaginative disposition, and 
had idealized her. Then a stealthy 
splash of paddles recalled him sharply 
to benighted Africa. It drew nearer 
down the creek, until where moon- 
light beat through between the branch- 
es a canoe drew clear of the shadow. 
Three men, who could not see them, 
plied the paddles wearily, a huddled 
group of women in primitive attire 
filled both waist and stern, while Bea- 
ton’s face grew sombre as he saw that 
the stamp of famine was set upon 
them. “Keep still,” he whispered. 
“None of you move a finger until I tell 
him.” 

Now, since the headman had profited 
by an armistice offered by Martin, 
that he might send the women he could 
not feed away, to burn a friendly vil- 
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lage and replenish his food supply, the 
blockade had been enforced strinugeutly, 
und every craft endeavoring to evade 
it was fired upon. Still, while the 
blue-jackets stared at each other Bea- 
ton made no sign, and with thudding 
paddles the canoe passed on, nearer 
the mouth of a leafy tunnel. Then the 
matted foliage hid it from their sight, 
and there was a sigh of relief from the 
men as, at a word from him, they iaid 
their rifles down. For once their most 
conscientious ofticer had been strangely 
negligent, and yet, not knowing that 
he had done it all to the glory of one 
young English girl, they were not dis- 
posed to blame him. They had little 
liking for that kind of work. 

“You may be asked questions about 
this by those who have a right to 
know,” said Beaton quietly. “Tell 
them just what you have seen,” aud 
the mahogany-faced gunner, Davies, 
who was fever-proof, kicking his neigh- 
bor unobserved, answered unblushing- 
ly: 

“We seen nothink, sir, only the mist 
shroudin’ the mangroves, an’ if them 
Krooboys has fancies we'll put the fear 
o’ death in them.” 

“Eh!” said Beaton sharply. “You 
will do exactly as I tell you. Now I 
have a fancy, too. We'll take sound- 
ings of the opening that canoe came 
through.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Davies. “We 
seen no canoe, but I'll try the channel 
with the lead; by the sluice of tide it 
might be a fair way. Shove her out, 
bow.” 

The oars dipped hurriedly, for it 
dawned upon the men that they were 
on the track of a discovery, while when 
the creek twisted, Beaton grew intent, 
remembering what a black trader, who 
professed to have visited the fétiche 
stronghold, and afterwards forgotten 
which of the many channels reached 
it, had told him. There was an easy 


way to test the narrator’s doubtful 
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veracity, for if the tale were true a 
few minutes’ march across an isthmus 
would reveal the headman’s waterway. 
“It looks like drier land there. Run her 
in,” he said. “Leave two Krooboys 
in the boat, and the rest of you follow 
a dozen paces behind me.” 

With a thud the stem drove into the 
slope of steaming mould, and a sea- 
man, leaping ashore, cried out as he 
alighted among the spines of a wild 
pineapple. Then Beaton moved cau- 
tiously forward through the tall lilies 
which rose stately and white among 
the mighty buttressed bombax trunks, 
and gave up their heavy fragrance be- 
neath the trampling feet. Great fes- 
tcons of creepers hung from the giant 
branches, while here and there a stray 
shaft of light intensified the surround- 
ing gloom. 

Beaton, whose heart throbbed wildly, 
remembered his responsibility. “Twelve 
paces behind me, as softly as you can,” 
he said. “I rather think we have 
found what we have so long been look- 
ing for.” 

So, gripping the damp Martini stocks, 
the men crept after him until there 
was a low call of “Halt!” and gunner 
Davies rubbed his eyes as he stared 
before him. Seen through openings 
between the mighty trunks, a broad 
stretch of water shimmered close below 
with a flicker of red firelight among 
the huts upon the further bank. But 
this officer stood rigid and still, raising 
a heavy revolver which glinted, while 
the gloom beyond seemed filled with 
rustling shadows. 

“Trapped!” said a harsh, strained 
voice. “Back to the boat. Are you 
deaf behind there?—right about turn— 
double!”’ Then, as with mechanical 
obedience some of the men _ turned, 
Davies, glancing over his shoulder, 
saw the revolver flash, and the whip- 
like crack was followed by the thud- 
ding report of an overloaded flintlock 
gun. Several more blazed out, ragged 





fragments of cast-iron went humming 
overhead, and the thick smoke of bad 
trade powder rolled heavily down. Then 
with a roar of encouragement on his 
lips, Davies leapt back into the vapor 
to find his officer. The red spitting of 
a revolver guided him; several men 
came panting behind, and they stum- 
bled upon Beaton leaning against a 
bombax tree. 

“Weared you were hurted, sir, an’ 
we come back for you,” he shouted. 
“Get him under the arm, Bad Dollar— 
gently, can’t you see he’s hit? Now, 
sir, lean on me.” 

“Thanks,” said Beaton. “Confound 
them! It’s my ankle smashed, I think,” 
and without further comment, Davies 
and the other dragged him towards 
the boat. Three Martinis hammered 
aimlessly, then the rest closed in about 
them, and the woolly-haired African 
pagan and rough white seaman, both 
equally determined to bring him out 
or meet their end attempting it, bend- 
ing under the weight of the helpless 
officer, broke into a floundering run. 
It was high time. Again there was a 
splutter of flintlock firing, and wild, 
naked figures swarmed out from among 
the trees, while now close below they 
could dimly see one Krooboy getting 
the boat afloat and another in her bow 
clenching a rifle. 

“Straight through the thick. Down 
with them!’ somebody shouted and the 
pace grew faster, while some snatched 
the sword-bayonets out, and others 
changed their grip on the Martini from 
stock to muzzle. Then there was a 
shock, a roar, and a wild shrill yell, 
heelplate, matchet, gun-barrel clashed 
together, and men of different colors 
panted, smote and swore. Next some- 
thing seemed to burn Davies’s head, 
and he went down. Some one dragged 
him to his feet; he could not see who 
it was, for his eyes were filled with 
sweat-and a thicker stickiness, but he 
gripped Beaton’s arm, and with the 
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other man’s assistance floundered on 
again, until he staggered under his 
burden, and lurched forward, choking, 
into the miry water. A hand grasped 
him, he was lifted over the gunwale, 
and fell dazed and breathless into the 
boat, when as the oars splashed an- 
other heavy object fell upon him. He 
thrust it sideways presently with a 
sense of suffocation. “Take your car- 
eass off me an’ I’ll get up,” he said. 

The thing groaned as it rolled over, 
and Davies sat up gasping, to notice 
that he was not alone in the stern 
sheets, while only two white men and 
one negro bent over the oars as with 
a figure leaning limply over the tiller 
the gig zig-zagged down the creek. 
“Where’s Mr. Beaton?” he asked. 

The rowers did not answer for a 
moment; then one said: “We haven't 
got him; thought you pitched him in, 
until we’d shoved her off. No, we’re 
not cowards nor skulkers neither. Will 
you stop your bitter tongue, Davies? 
It’s a bad business, but you won't 
make it better by cussin’ us.” 

“It’s sedishun an’ mut’ny,” gasped 
the furious gunner. “Backwater, star- 
board. Round with her. I’m a con- 
dem unregenerit sinner as that free 
town blackman said, but I’m actin’ 
commander here, an’ if my officer was 
left behind in blazes I’m goin’ back 
for him.” 

“You're a tremenjous fool,” another 
answered sullenly. “Can three men take 
him from a hundred howlin’ savages, 
even if he isn’t dead? Bad Dollar got his 
face laid open a pulling of you out, and 
there’s a slash across it which only 
its hardness prevented a going right 
through your head. The rest is 
knocked silly with gun-butts and 
bleeding bad from matchet cuts.” 

Davies either recognized the justice 
of this, or grew too faint to protest, 
for he lay down beside the helmsman 
while the gig drifted with the return- 
ing tide until at last the gunboat 
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loomed up magnified through thin mist 
ahead. ‘Then, though how he got there 
he never knew, he stood before her 
commander, a disreputable, red- 
smeared object, speaking thickly. 

“Where is Mr. Beaton?’ the officer 
broke in; and there was dead silence 
along the crowded deck. 

Davies, shivering a little. said, “I 
don’t know, sir; perhaps those niggers 
has done for him. As I was sayin’, 
we did our best, sir, but somehow he 
got left.” 

“You left him. Good Heavens!” said 
Martin, startled into momentary for- 
getfulness of everything but the tragic 
fact. There was a sound as of mendraw- 
ing in their breath, while the unfor- 
tunate crew of the gig, who had never- 
theless done all that men could do, 
felt as though a brand of shame had 
been set upon them. Then Martin 
remembered that he was commander, 
and asked further questions quietly, 
until Davies said— 

“I was forgettin’, sir. Mr. Beaton 
was light-headed with fever, an’ he 
kept on seein’ things as wasn’t there, 
a canoe with starvin’ women in it an’ 
such. But he found the channel he 
was lookin’ for. Two fathom close in 
to the mangroves—it’s badly growed 
up. I can’t remember any more. My 
head’s all buzzin’.” 

“By your leave!” said the watchful 
surgeon. “This man is suffering from 
a nasty scalp wound and faint from 
less of blood. Several of the others 
seem also badly cut. Follow me, Da- 
vies.” Then the latter submitted to 
various unpleasant details stoically, 
and when afterwards, redolent of bal- 
sam, he lay in a hammock concocting 
something with his comrades, one of 
them said, “You stuck to that story 
gamely for a truthful man.” 

“Yes,” was the ready answer. “An’ 
the rest has got to stick to it, too. Mr. 
Beaton’s an officer an’ a gentleman, 
wouldn't twist the yarn he tells to’save 
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his commission—they’re not all quite 
like him. Who sent you his tinned 
things when you was sick?—an’ we 
know he isn’t a rich man. Who was 
it stood alone lookin’ into the ambush— 
I saw him—to give you time to reach 
the boat? I’m a common gunner of no 
partickler character, an’ that’s why 
I’m takin’ care of his for him.” 
Meantime Commander Martin 
to the surgeon, “I feel this badly 
most as soon have lost my own brother 
Only son of his 
too; hon- 


said 
al- 





as poor Beaton. 
mother, and she a widow, 
ored me with her friendship—it was an 
honor, you know. Still, if he’s alive 
we shall get him if we wreck the old 
vessel doing it. Of course that’s not 
the reason, we have played a waiting 
game too long, but I couldn’t go back 
without him. What did they mean by 
the reference to a mythical canoe?” 

“Don’t know!” said the surgeon. 
“Wouldn't inquire if I were you. 
There’s a good deal more in the aver- 
age bluejacket than he often gets credit 
for, if his good intentions get 
warped now and then. Hallo! here’s 
a deputation to interview you. On 
board this ship it couldn’t be a mu- 
tiny.” 

Encouraged by those who followed, 
Gunner Davies came forward 
wardly, and touching his cap said, 
“We beg pardin for the liberty, an’ it’s 
unusual, but though I know the bear- 
ins of that creek now, they’re fadin’ in 
Besides, we feel what has 


even 


awk- 


my head. 
happened bad, an’ if you'll lend us the 
pinnace we'll sound right through the 
passage before I forget—an’ bring Mr. 
Beaton back.” 

“It is—quite unusual. Get forward; 
this is not a merchant ship,” Martin 
answered sternly. “You should have 
kept him when you had him. Still, I 
may tell you I am going for Mr. Bea- 
ton myself, taking the 
Davies, I want you.” 


gunboat too. 


The surgeon nodded, and when the 
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men withdrew, smiled, as he said— 
“This is what comes of being a popu- 
lar Commander, and feeding sick men 
with one’s private stores. Nevertheless I 
should take it as a compliment. Great 
and sentiment will 
discipline, 


is human nature, 
sometimes do more 
which of course is heresy.” 

Then several hours dragged by, and 
expectancy, until 
grew 


than 


anxious 
hearts of the crew 
the clanking windlass 
eable in. They had 
sweltered, suffered long 
enough, now the time for action had 
come, and they knew their young Com- 
mander’s blood was He leaned 
out over the bridge rails staring into 
the drifting mist, while a seaman for- 
ward dipped the heavy lead, as with 
softly pounding engines the gunboat 
crept on through the watery forest. 
Dim water seethed behind her, giving 
up foul odors beneath the churning 
and the smoke trail from her 
funnel blurred the dingy mangroves, 
while, when Martin slowed the engines 
down, a blast of pulsating vapor rushed 
aloft from her blow-off pipe. Artificer 
Kennedy knew full steam would be 
wanted, and his boilers trembled under 
the pressure, while now he stood in the 
doorway talking to the 
man to his own de- 


there 
at last the 
lighter 
shortened the 
sickened, 


was 


when 


up. 


screw, 


engine-room 
surgeon. “Each 
partment, and I’m hoping yours will 
not come in,” he said. “If it’s a ques- 
tion of horse-power we'll get Mr. Bea- 
ton. Some day I’m thinking the ser- 
vice will be proud of him. High-strung, 
ye say, an’ emotional—he’s young. Is 
cold-blooded kind 
Come 


it your cautious, 
alone that heroes are built of? 
here, while I convince ye.” 
“No thanks,” said the surgeon escap- 
ing. “I’m a maudlin philosopher my- 
self;’”’ and he leaned over the bulwarks 
watching the hazy forest roll by until 
at last when a glimmer grew 
broader in the east Martin called Da- 
vies to the bridge, and being a privi- 
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leged person he climbed up too. “T’m 
going in as soon as there's daylight to 
see the channel by, that is if Davies 
ean find it,” he said. “If we can get 
our guns on the stockade the head- 
man’s game is up, and we may save 
bloodshed by coming before he expects 
us. lll send you on in the pinnace 
shortly, Davies; meantime we'll follow 
your pilotage.” 

The gunner touched the bandage that 
adorned his forehead, and, feeling as 
he afterwards said, like a full-blown 
admiral, so multiplied his orders that 
the two helmsmen—the vessel steered 
by hand—glared at him, and Martin 
wondered how much longer his artifi- 
cer would stand it. Then he boarded 
the pinnace when the engines stopped, 
and the whole crew watched her as 
she steamed away. She came back 
presently, and in answer to a question 
from the bridge, Davies said, “Two 
and a balf fathom right into the la- 
goon, sir. It’s partly growed up with 
mangroves, but there’s just room 
enough to squeeze her through. Don’t 
see no lookout, sir.” 

“Come on board!” said Martin, star- 
ing at the narrow strip of water ahead. 
The light steadily increased, and al- 
ready low mangrove and stately cot- 
tonwoods took shape and form, while 
he could see the branches stretching out 
across the channel. “It does not look 
inviting, but they’ll have too many 
old cast guns for me to send the cut- 
ters in,” he added. “Well, one cannot 
avoid all risks, and I’ve heard of them 
ramming the palm-oil boats through 
these places. Go down and tell Mr. 
Kennedy to give her the last ounce of 
steam, and keep it on, whatever hap- 
pens, until he hears the telegraph.” 

A gong clanged, and with reversed 
propeller whirling the little gunboat 
backed out into the wider creek, then 
trembling all through Martin drove her 
ahead again, and the crew held their 
breath as they stared at the forest 
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which rose up blackly over the bow. 
Then there was a shout from Davies, 
and with the sweat running into their 
eyes two men dragged over the steer- 
ing-wheel, and faint light appeared be- 
tween the trees. Muddy foam was 
piled high about the stem, the length 
of quivering hull listed over to the 
drag of the rudder, and the thrashing 
screw filled the narrow channel with 
waves astern, while the helmsmen 
panted as at each warning cry they 
set the wheel spokes flying. Martin’s 
fingers also trembled on the engine- 
room telegraph, but he kept it down at 
“Ahead full.”” Meantime the crew kept 
deep silence. They had heard of shal- 
low trading vessels being “butted 
through” such places, but they also 
knew that the traders were accustomed 
to bumping themselves full speed over 
smoking bars, and similar proceedings 
are not encouraged in His Majesty’s 
Navy; and they realized there was a 
fair chance of Martin wrecking that 
steamer. 

Then at a warning from the bridge 
they fled aft, for a shower of torn-off 
branches strewed the deck. There fol- 
lowed a great crackling under the bows 
and a steel shroud parted with a re- 
port like that of a quick-firing gun. 
Slender boughs recoiled bent and bro- 
ken from the vessel’s side, but all the 
time the engines were pounding away 
their hardest, and a few moments la- 
ter with much paint scraped off, and 
minus half her awnings the gunboat 
swept out on to a broader waterway, 
while the steam from the blow-off made 
a vibratory thunder in the clear morn- 
ing air. Already the creek shim- 
mered oilily. There were rows of huts 
in the mist; and then low down among 
the mangroves a red flash blazed out. 
The steamer’s plates rang like a bell 
through the heavy report, but though 
the old cast cannon with their load of 
broken iron, nails and bottles, would 
have wrought havoc among a cutter’s 
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crew, they were powerless against 
modern artillery. So Martin smiled 
grimly as he gave an order, some one 
screwed home a fuse, and following a 
blaze from the long brown gun for- 
ward, a heavy shell went hurtling into 
the smoke ashore. 

It proved sufficient, for like a flock 
of startled wildfowl, naked black fig- 
ures fled clamoring through dense un- 
dergrowth, light canoes also vanished 
among the mangroves on the further 
bank, then the boats were swung out, 
and Martin realized there would be no 
further resistance. The headman had 
never expected a gunboat there. So 
when Martin with his eager bluejack- 
ets entered the hidden stronghold at 
last he found groups of famishing 
women and sullen black men waiting 
him, while Beaton sat in the doorway 
of a hut. 

“Thank goodness we found you,” said 
Martin, as he shook hands with him, 
and Beaton, who did not rise, answered 
huskily, “Thank you for coming, I 
knew you would. I feared they might 
extort terms by holding me. The 
headman’s gone, and you have won an 
easy victory. No, I’m not badly hurt, 
though a piece of pot-leg smashed 
something in my foot, and you'll re- 
member my boat’s crew behaved with 
the greatest gallantry. Now these poor 
wretches have given in, and they’re 
starving. 

Martin set about destroying the old 


” 


guns at once, besides collecting weap- 
ons and blowing up the stockade, but 
he sent for the black cook, and soon 
a fire was blazing under the rice-boiler. 
Thus presently Beaton, from whose 
foot the surgeon had extracted sundry 
fragments of iron, lay in a deck chair, 


Temple Bar. 


smiling curiously as he watched the 
natives receive each his portion of an 
abundant meal. “It’s the festal sea- 
son,” he said. “Funny, isn’t it, to 
celebrate it like this out here. Still, 
after the past few weeks it does one 
good to see them eat.” 

“Yes,” said Martin drily. “It was 
not pleasant, but there will be no more 
blood shed. After all, they held out 
staunchly, and the love of plunder 
was born in them, while, though of 
course an infernal rascal, that plucky 
headn:an almost deserved to get away. 
Hallo, our English-speaking friend. 
What have you to say?” 

The herald grinned at Beaton as he 
answered, ““his be too much fine white 
nan, and them people dun ’tief no more 
for a long time. Them bad old head- 
man make them tired, sah. Now he 
lib for run away them other people he 
*tief from dun chop him sure. You 
give us more rice, sah.” 

“Vae victis! You’re a disloyal beast, 
Mephistopheles,” said Beaton. “Let 
them feed for once, sir; if the store- 
list’s too heavy I'll make it up.” So 
there was rejoicing in the fallen strong- 
hold, and no one mourned for the head- 
man who was never seen again. When, 
a few days later, the gunboat steamed 
out to sea with her load of expatriated 
black humanity, Beaton remembered 
what had happened a year that day. 
There was a photograph before him, 
and as he lifted it he almost fancied 
the eyes smiled back approval into his 
own. Then through the deep song of 
engines and throbbing of the screw he 
heard a clear voice uplifted in a song 
whose burden was the message of 
peace and goodwill. 

Harold Bindloss. 
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OF THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN HISTORY. 


An old shagreen manuscript book 
which I have been lately turning over 
has had the effect of awakening, as 
though it had been a scent, a rush of 
half-obliterated impressions, so dim 
and evanescent for the most part, that 
even as I try to touch them they elude 
me, and melt away into nothingness. 
It belonged to a forebear of mine, a 
man of three generations back, though 
how it came to lodge specially in my 
keeping, or by what right I retain it 
there, I should be not a little puzzled 
to explain. 

As a book the poor thing is, I must 
confess, desperately dull reading, the 
matters of which it treats being almost 
entirely utilitarian ones, chiefly finan- 
cial, though occasionally political, and 
a good deal of it takes the form of a 
diary, not at all in the style either of 
Mr. Pepys or M. Amiel. Of the facts 
and the figures it refers to I know 
nothing, so that it must be something 
familiar in the book itself, or in the 
names that catch my eye as I glance 
along its pages, which produces this 
odd attack of recollectiveness, vague as 
a dream, yet not quite of the texture 
of a dream either, rather like some- 
thing that has once really formed partof 
my own experience, only so long ago, 
and so overlaid by fresher matters, 
that it is impossible to guess when it 
all happened, or to disentangle it from 
the bafiling crowd of other, and hardly 
less shadowy events, amid the jungle 
of which it has contrived to hide itself. 

Such impressions are, I imagine, in 
one form or another, common enough, 
and the scientific, therefore the ortho- 
dox, thing is to set them down as part 
of that root of inherited experience 
which makes us all either leaves or 
blossoms of one sadly over-burdened 
human tree. It may be so, yet the 





explanation fails somehow to satisfy 
me, and it seems much easier to talk 
about heredity, and the solidarity of 
the race, than to try honestly to ac- 
count for some probably quite simple 
operation of one’s own brain, which 
happens to be a little out of the range 
of one’s ordinary middle-day experi- 
ence. 

Another favorite way of accounting 
for the matter is to say that all who 
enjoy or suffer from these odd attacks 
of recollectiveness are endowed with 
what is known as the “Historic sense,” 
the power that is, of so throwing them- 
selves into the past that they become 
for the time being the actual contem- 
poraries of their own grandfathers or 
great-grandfathers. Whether such a 
power exists or not I cannot say, but 
certainly I have never felt the slight- 
est suspicion of possessing it myself. 
No impression of familiarity with the 
great and good of three generations 
back has ever for a moment overtaken 
me. No tie, sentimental or otherwise, 
binds me to Mr. Pitt or to Mr. Fox; 
not even to Mr. Grattan or Mr. Burke, 
dearly as those two last names ring 
through every decent Irish heart. No, 
the sort of impression I mean is en- 
tirely different, very much more impal- 
pable; consequently, like all impalpa- 
ble impressions, extremely difficult to 
put into words so that one can even 
recognize it oneself, far less pass it on 
intelligibly to any one else. 

I sometimes wonder whether the 
dividing line between the events that 
take place within our own memory 
and those that we read of, or have been 
told about, is really so hard and fast a 
one as it is commonly supposed to be. 
Let us take the case of any intelligent 
child, and consider how the events ac- 
tually now going on in the big outside 
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world get themselves projected upon 
his or her small consciousness. Few 
people, it is true, take the trouble of 
presenting those occurrences in such 
a fashion that they could be intelli- 
gently received, but even if by chance 
some one did take this trouble, my in- 
pression is that they would sustain 
such a change in the alembic of a 
child’s imagination that they would 
practically become, not themselves, but 
something entirely different. 

Memory is, of course, an extremely 
capricious possession, and differs pro- 
digiously with different individuals. 
Judging by the “Lives” that in some 
seasons lie thick as autumn leaves upon 
our reading tables, the early years of 
properly constituted people stand out 
to the last with all their original sharp- 
ness and precision. Like those stereo- 
typed moulds, which sometimes record 
our poor literary misdeeds, they have 
been “set up” once for all, and remain 
“set up" forever. Other memories, un- 
fortunately, more resemble that infe- 
rior style of type which, after a brief 
period of service, gets broken up, and 
reduced to a mere incoherent jumble 
of letters, without context or back- 
board of any kind to hold them to- 
gether. 

To take a personal instance. I have 
been told that in early youth I more 
than once travelled by canal boat. It 
may have been so, and I am sure I hope 
it was, but alas! treacherous memory 
entirely declines to furnish so much 
as the faintest shadow of such an 
event. And yet a canal boat! Could 
anybody, one asks oneself, travel in a 
eanal boat and fail to remember the 
circumstance? Think of the sights, of 
the sounds, above all, think of the 
smells that would attend such a voy- 
age! Think of the descent into the 
Tartarean depths of the first lock! 
Think of the tarry sides of our good 
ship all adrip with black drops; drop 
following drop, drip! drip! drip! to the 





very bottom of our temporary dun- 
geon! Think of the all-pervading sense 
of ooze and weediness; of the shrill 
shrieks with which those who carried 
or guided one on so adventurous a 
voyage would be sure to greet every 
fresh incident of it! Reflecting upon 
this, I ask myself if these things failed 
to make the slightest impression on my 
mind—as they most certainly did— 
why should a revolution or any other 
perturbing incident, have succeeded in 
doing so?— unless indeed it had taken 
the form of pulling down one’s nur- 
sery roof over one’s dolls’ heads, or of 
leaving oneself without pudding for 
dinner, either of which catastrophes 
might, of course, have provided the 
necessary pinch or prick of attention. 

I am the less disposed to take a dig- 
nified view of the advantages of a di- 
rect contact with history from a recol- 
lection of the inverted, not to say ex- 
tremely topsy-turvy fashion with which 
a very slight approach to such a con- 
tact was regarded by a circle of young 
people with whom in youthful days I 
happened to be rather intimately con- 
The event in question was 
not indeed contemporary with them- 
selves, nor could it even strictly speak- 
ing be called historic, save in the most 
partial and so to speak family sense 
of the word. For them, however, it 
was the historic event, the one up to 
which all previous history led, and 
after which the value of that study 
so visibly declined in importance that 
it seemed really hardly worth any one’s 
while to prosecute it further. 

Why they were so inordinately proud 
of it, or who put it into their heads to 
be so, I am unable at this distance of 
time to tell. The source of pride in 
children is a very obscure subject, one 
which would need much _ careful 
thought to elucidate properly. I once 
knew a small boy whose deepest source 
of pride was that his nurse’s brother 
had a wen upon his forehead, the larg- 
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est wen, so nursery report ran, that 
had ever been seen, and he would di- 
late upon this protuberance as though 
wens were at least diamonds, and this 
particular wen had been the Kohinoor. 
In this case my young friends were not 
driven to seek out any such recondite 
and wholly extraneous sources of ela- 
tion. 
in their own pride, grandeur and spe- 
cial lay. It all 
summed up for them in the four magic 
words, “The Tower of London.” 

Now the oddest part of the affair was 
that at that particular date not one of 
the party had, I with their 
bodily eyes so much as seen that his- 
teric edifice, or even, I think, the town 
This, 
the 
Seen or unseen, the Tower of London 


They knew perfectly well where- 


glorification was 


believe 
’ 


in which it stands. however, 


had nothing to say to matter. 
was theirs; it belonged to them, and 
to no one had 
much as the right to speak of it, or 
to dare to know anything about it with- 
out their special leave and license. 
Had a contemporary of their own, on 
the strength of a mere visual acquaint- 
the building in question, 
dispute their intimate 
knowledge of it, I 
that they would 
their duty to tear 
Even for an elder, a 
more for some 
unfortunate 


else, nor any one so 


ance with 
dared to 
and peculiar 
verily believe 
have felt it 
him in pieces. 
casual visitor, still 
authorized instructor—an 
new governess, say, unacquainted with 
the family tradition—it would have 
been by no means safe. It would 
have been regarded as a casus belli, and 
they would have burst out instantly 
into shrill and open war. 

“Was your grandfather ever shut up 
in the Tower of London?” they would 
have shouted with one accord, and 
with all the united power of 
lungs. Now, as it is extremely unlike- 
ly that the casual visitor or the newly 
arrived governess would have been 
able to reply that he was, the repartee 


their 
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would have been felt to be unanswer- 
able, aud their triumph as complete 


as it deserved. 

It has sometimes struck me since in 
reflecting upon the circumstance that 
it must have been a little edifying, the 
alacrity which and 
upon this point only, overtook the lan- 
with which ingenuous youth 
to resist 


upon this point, 


guor 


strives as long as possible 


receiving information upon any sub- 
ject. If in their readings of Mrs. 
Markham or “Little Arthur’—still at 


that date the main historical pabulum 


provided for schoolrooms—the topic 
was even remotely touched upon, there 
was an instant pricking up of ears 
around the lesson table; a sudden show 
of alacrity; a feeling that the era of 
futility was for the moment over, and 
that an important, and really-worth- 
attending-to topic had at last been 
reached. 

Fortunately Mrs. Markham has a 


great deal to say upon this only im- 


portant topic. “Tower Hill,” “State 
Prisoners,” “High Treason,” “The 
Axe,” “The Headsman,” “The Scaf- 


fold,” “The Block,” these and other 
cheerful appendages to the Tower it- 
self figure considerably in her instruc- 
tive pages. Upon each of these details 
friends were in those days 
well informed. They had 
mastered every stage of the proceed- 
ings, from the first arrest of the illus- 
trious victim, down to his last mo- 
mentous walk upon Tower Hill. Next 
to Mrs. Markham the author most pat- 
ronized by them was, I believe, Shake- 
speare, but chiefly, I may say almost 
entirely, with a view to how far he 
could throw light upon this one im- 
portant point. Did Shakespeare—per- 
haps it was Mary Lamb’s Shakespeare 
—eause Crookshanks to exclaim—“Off 
his head! St. Paul I 
swear I will not dine until I see 
the same!” the whole party thrilled as 
if the particular victim of the minute 
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extremely 


with Now by 
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had been a near relation of their own. 
They did more, they sighed enviously, 
feeling that fate might have been 
even kinder to them than it had been. 
To have had a grandfather who had 
been shut up several years in the 
Tower of London was indeed a splen- 
did privilege, one which few contem- 
poraries could hope to rival, but it 
might have been more splendid still! 
There was a picture in Mrs. Markham 
representing a gentleman crossing the 
stage wearing trunk hose excessively 
distended, and a black velvet cloak 
which depended gracefully from one 
shoulder. It was called “A States- 
man’s Death on Tower Hill,” though 
who the particular statesman was, or 
why he was to be executed I have 
never been informed. All that I am 
sure of is that he was preceded by 
“The Headsman,” wearing a mask, 
and carrying “The Axe,” and that the 
edge of that axe was presented in due 
form to the victim. 

Over this inspiring print the whole 
party were in the habit of hanging 
long and lovingly. It suggested vari- 
ous ideas to their minds; some of them 
rather odd ones. For it may as well 
be admitted at once that the only flaw 
to their satisfaction was that the ortho- 
dox and fascinating preliminaries had 
not in their own case led up to their 
still more orthodox and fascinating end. 
There was no personal feeling to in- 
terfere with this natural aspiration, the 
hero of the drama having died in the 
fulness of old age, years before most 
of the party were even born. More- 
over it was anything but a lack of fil- 
ial piety that inspired it. On the con- 
trary, it was a profound desire for his 
honor and glory. To have risen so 
high, and yet not to have risen to the 
very top. It did seem rather hard upon 
him! If only he had been sufficiently 
inspired to see wherein his own great- 
ness lay, or if only the government of 
the day had been good enough to in- 





sist upon that concluding scene—Tower 
Hill, Masked Headsman, Condemned 
Gentleman, the Axe, the Trunk Hose, 
the Black Velvet Cloak and everything 
—how glorious it would have been for 
himself; and, moreover, how immensely 
gratifying for his descendants! That 
their progenitor having been a mere 
youth at the time and unmarried, they 
would never have come into existence 
to glory in his exit, was a detail which 
1 need hardly say nobody ever stopped 
to remember. Had it been forced upon 
their attention, I feel sure that it would 
have been dismissed as the merest ir- 
relevancy. Poor-spirited would be that 
boy or girl who allowed so trumpery 
an obstacle to dip for a moment the 
straining topsails of their glory. 

Unfortunately, everybody cannot be 
so happy as to have had a grandfather 
who has gone within even an imagi- 
nary distance of being beheaded for 
high treason, and for those to whom 
this endearing note of association is 
wanting, a good deal of history is un- 
doubtedly rather flat, and sadly defi- 
cient in the right personal note. 

To possess a name that is itself redo- 
lent of history would perhaps be even a 
happier lot; a name that has been shout- 
ed at Agincourt, possibly even at Hast- 
ings! The number of persons in that 
happy position must, however, be ex- 
tremely small, and for the rest of us 
the gorgeous historic roll-call is apt to 
wear rather a cold and haughty aspect, 
like the guest-list of some entertain- 
ment to which we have not been invit- 
ed. There is always patriotism, it is 
true, to fall back upon, and an Eng- 
lishman has the right to flatter himself 
that a good deal of history has been 
written specially with a view to grati- 
fying his share of that quality. Na- 
tional vanity is undoubtedly a much 
finer thing than family vanity; at the 
same time it must be remembered that 
it does not afford quite the same room 
for elation, especially for that very 
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comfortable form of elation which im- 
plies the exclusion of everybody else! 

Seeing that providence has so ar- 
ranged it, that we cannot all be De 
Veres or De Courcys, the next best 
thing is to see if we cannot discover 
something else in history to fill up the 
vacuum, and provide us with some 
feeling of personal relationship with 
these men and women who have strut- 
ted or wept their brief hour upon that 
emblazoned stage. Perhaps the near- 
est approach to such a personal link 
is to be found in a joke; a nice, timely 
little joke, well delivered, and exactly 
at the right moment. “One touch of 
humor makes the old world kin,” and 
the man with whom we have shared 
a joke—though he may have died cen- 
turies before we were born—is ever 
afterwards a friend of ours, in that 
truly intimate sense of the word which 
makes the Tapleys and the Wellers, 
the Poysers and the Falstaffs among 
the best and most consolatory of our 
friends. 

I should be sorry to dogmatize upon 
such a point, but it seems to me that 
English history is rather poorly pro- 
vided with jokes, the few that one en- 
counters in its pages being mostly of 
extraneous origin. If this is so, it is, 
after all, hardly unnatural, seeing that 
history deals with a race as a whole, 
and humor—at all events in its airier 
manifestations—has never been re- 
garded as a special characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon. So little indeed is 
this the case that when a son or daugh- 
ter of that race shows any marked 
aptitude in this direction their biog- 
rapher generally thinks it necessary to 
sean their pedigree in order to discover 
a reason. Among sovereigns the Tu- 
dors were extremely English, and sev- 
eral of them were also great jokers, but 
for the lighter sort of repartee or badi- 
nage their hands appear to have been 
a trifle heavy, and their jokes apt to 
take that personal turn pleasanter for 
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the joker than for the necessary sec- 
ond actor of the piece. No one, we 
all know, ever succeeded in crying 
“Halves” with Macaulay in conversa- 
tion, and no one, I feel quite confident, 
ever succeeded in crying “Halves” 
with Henry the Eighth over a joke! His 
illustrious daughter Elizabeth also 
liked her jokes, and although her pleas- 
antries were of a less sanguinary turn 
than her father’s she must have been 
even more formidable than usual when 
disposed to be frolicsome. A tale may 
be found in one of Lord Essex’s letters 
with regard to a new dress belonging 
to one of her maids of honor, over the 
possession of which the owner had 
been rash enough to exhibit some ela- 
tion. The young lady, it seems, was 
several inches taller than Her Ma- 
jesty—hardly, perhaps, quite a nice or 
loyal thing to be. Having desired that 
the dress should be made over to her 
custody, the Queen, first carefully se- 
lecting an extremely wet day, was 
pleased to put it on, and trail it for 
yards behind her in the mud, the own- 
er of the humiliated garment having to 
appear as delighted with the royal fun 
and condescension as the rest of the 
lookers-on. 

This is a small peg upon which to 
hang an indictment against an entire 
reigning house, but if a poor example 
of the historical illustration, it is at 
least a good example of the sort of 
joke which is no joke, or only one of 
that detestable kind of which we are 
all guilty when, overcome by the sense 
of our own pleasantry, we fail to per- 
ceive that for some one else our joke is 
not a joke, but a mere annoyance; at 
best an intolerable bore. 

The jokes in Irish history are few 
and far between, unless we are to in- 
clude those very grim ones of which 
the flow of blood and the reek of burn- 
ing roofs are the main points. Here 
and there in that murky record a few 
of lighter type may be discovered, and 
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these ought to be carefully noted and 
cherished by all who wish to recom- 
mend that most unpopular of all va- 
rieties of history. No one, I should 
think, can ever have failed, for in- 
stance, to thrill imaginatively over the 
reply of the Earl of Desmond to the 
Ormond soldiery who, having captured 
him, were carrying him off triumphant- 
ly on their shoulders. ‘Where now is 
the proud Desmond?’ they shouted. 
‘The Desmond is where he ought to 
be, upon the necks of the Butlers!” 
came the retort, and one feels that the 
captive had in his discomfiture one 
moment of supreme, and really almost 
compensatory enjoyment. 

His kinsman, Geroit Mor, ninth Earl 
of Kildare, and for many years the 
virtual ruler of Ireland, was a great 
joke-maker, and the tales told both of 
himself and of his son are many, and 
in their day had a wide popularity. 
They belong rather to the rollicking, 
schoolboy type of pleasantry, of which 
hard thumps and horse-play are the 
staple. Of a larger and more digni- 
fied type of repartee perhaps the best 
known in Irish history is the reply of 
Lady Tyrconnell to James the Second 
upon his arrival in Dublin, hot-footed, 
and almost unattended after the defeat 
of the Boyne. ““Madam, your country- 
men have runaway!” was the king’s 
gracious accost. “I am rejoiced, at least, 
to perceive that your Majesty has won 
the race!” the viceroy’s wife replied 
with a curtsey. 

A few more jokes, good, bad and in- 
different might be culled from the 
same pages, but the truth is, Irish his- 
tory does not seem to be quite fair 
game for any little sport of the kind. 
It looks up at us with its pitiful eyes 
from the ground, and seems to request, 
if we cannot show it any decent meas- 
ure of attention, at least that we will 
have the goodness to leave it alone, 
and not make it the subject of our poor 
and pointless comments. Its record is 


too dark, the woes of which it is the 
receptacle have been too many, the 
neglect under which it has labored too 
consistent for any save serious com- 
ment to be quite becoming. Men laugh 
who win, and the winning days for 
Irishmen have been a long time on the 
road. 

Recurring to tlh- old green manu- 
script book, and still trying to account 
for the not very reasonable feeling of 
familiarity with which its contents in- 
spire me, I am inclined to think that 
to get to the inner side of history must 
be a less difficult performance than 
people are wont to imagine. Certainly 
if we want to read it with any feeling 
of vividness and reality, we ought to 
contrive to get ourselves into it, and 
to put oneself into the foreground of 
uny event, or series of events has never 
been accounted a particularly difficult 
feat. What we call the Past is not, 
after all, an utterly dead and withered 
thing, or if it is, this other, that we call 
the Present—soon in its turn to bear 
the same name—must be half dead, 
and half withered already. To induce 
history to live and move, to induce its 
men and women to walk and talk, to 
live, breathe, sigh, weep and laugh for 
us, in their habit as they existed, is the 
aim of every good writer, and ought 
equally to be the aim of every 
good reader. Nor, given the right 
mood, and the right materials 
to work upon, is there any particular 
difficulty about the matter. Something 
fresh, no doubt, we need; something 
that we can imagine to be of our own 
finding, even though it be nothing more 
promising than an old last-century ac- 
count-book. The sense of discovery, 
of having dug ourselves, with our own 
private trowels, amongst the roots of 
that hoary old forest of Time, is con- 
soling, and brings a peculiar sort of 
satisfaction to the mind. For such of 
us as have no private family coppice 
to delve in, the most attractive of such 
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hunting grounds is undoubtedly the 
State Papers, nearly all of which are 
now printed and ready to our hands. 
Open these where you will, they are 
extraordinarily living, far more so, I 
think, than the same materials after 
they have been worked over by even 
the best of historians. Peep into no 
matter what volume, and you find 
yourself at once at the very heart of 
things. You read the actual letter 
which A wrote to B, specially charging 
him not to make the contents of it 
known to C, and you readC’s letter after 
the faithless B had sent on A’s letter 
to him. The whole forgotten pano- 
rama begins suddenly to heave and 
move. The actors wake up and walk; 
the scenes shift; the procession passes 
by under our very noses. It is as if 
the thick cloud of centuries had shifted 
for a moment, and allowed some fresh 
rays of sunlight to fall upon the pic- 
ture. More than a mere picture, it 
becomes a play to us, and we hold our 
breath as we follow its developments. 
That it is really past, over and done 
with; that the actors and actresses are 
all dead, gone and buried, we know 
very well. Their woes and their tri- 
umphs are alike at an end; the kings 
and the clowns are sleeping together 
in the dust. 


King Pandion he is dead, 
All thy friends are lapped in lead. 


For the moment, however, he seems 
alive, and we shake in our. shoes as 
though he could condemn us to the 
headsman; as though his sceptre were 
not dust, and his very name a matter 
often of the merest conjecture. 

The pleasant pursuits of life so no- 
toriously flag as the years roll on that 
it seems well if we can hit upon a few 
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which rather wax than wane with 
time. The part of looker-on is gener- 
ally admitted to be one of these, and 
there seems no particular reason why 
this should apply only to the smaller 
dramas of life, those that we can see 
played out under our actual eyes. 
Personally I think that we en- 
joy this role of historic looker-on best 
when we have no particular purpose 
of our own to forward at the time; no 
special little task in hand; no pet the- 
ory, which must be supported at any 
cost, and after which we go burrowing 
blindly through the past, as moles bur- 
row through the choicest seed-beds. 
Here, as elsewhere, the impersonal at- 
titude brings its own reward. The 
prospect opens, and we get a wider 
sweep of the horizon, when we are not 
trying to focus for ourselves some one 
particular corner of it. Gradually, as 
we read--or as, laying down our book, 
we dream open-eyed over the scenes 
that its pages have evoked—a certain 
sense of intimacy, of real acquaintance- 
ship with these dead men and dead 
women begins to grow up in us. Genu- 
ine likings, still more swift and genu- 
ine dislikes, spring into existence like 
mushrooms after rain. For good or 
for ill we get an extraordinarily ex- 
tended sense of the unity, or the un- 
broken continuity of our race as a 
whole, merely by dwelling upon one 
little corner of it. So close does this 
intimacy now and then become, that 
the time-honored barriers between the 
words “Past” and “Present” seem at 
last to melt away, and vanish into air. 
And if under these circumstances the 
famous “Historic sense’ does not get 
itself born, all I can say is that it 
proves more conclusively than ever 
that no such sense has ever existed. 
Emily Lawless. 
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Next to Scripture English history 
seems to be the most fruitful field for 
the amusing blunders of examinees. 
Thidde now to be related have the merit 
of Peling strictly authentic. having 
céthé’ within the writer’s own experi- 
ene auring the past few years. They 

%8, too, the further interest—a some- 

what’ melancholy one—that they are 
tik 1 york, not of school children, but of 
teachers, mostly adults, who have been 
alveady for some time engaged in the 
training of the youth of England, and 
who now—under the regulations which 
lie lately come into force—are in all 
cakes obliged to give instruction in the 
history of their own country. Quis 
docebit ipsos doctores? Many of the 
mi stakes are due to the use of a wrong 
word in some phrase which the can- 
jidate has remembered from his text- 
book, and has proudly inserted in his 
answ er. Such, for instance, is the 
statement that the Danes, when Dane- 
veld was paid, only came “ciambering” 
Br more. So, too, we are told that 
@oawin was an “uprighteous” man; 
that Henry IJ, on seeing Becket’s con- 
duct, was “rageous;” that the “pheas- 
ants” rose under Wat Tyler at the 
“fragrant” injustice of the Poll-tax, 
and that they demanded “manual suf- 
ferance.” “The Greeks, driven out of 
Constantinople, sought refuse in West- 


ern Europe,” is a singularly happy 
perversion. So, too, is this: “When 
General Monk marched to London, 


Parliament revolved itself into a Con- 
vention.” The spectacle of Parliament 


turning round and round till it be- 
comes a Convention appeals to one ir- 
resistibly; so also does the vision called 
up when we are told that Dupleix 
worked on the ruler of the Deccan till 
he became a mere 


“puppy” in his 





hands. During the Napoleonic Wars 
all “legible” men were enlisted; and 
after Leipzig and the Peace of Paris 
Napoleon was imprisoned in “Etna’”’— 
a new Enceladus. In the eighteenth 
century the “rotundity of plants’— 
presumably the rotation of crops—was 
first understood; and among the chief 
inventions of the nineteenth century 
is “physiognomy.” Sometimes, again, 
the blunder is due to a confusion be- 
tween two persons of the same or sim- 
ilar names. “Major André is the latest 
personage who has gone to find the 
North Pole. He used a_ balloon.” 
“Lord George Gordon was killed at the 
battle of Cartoon.” Sometimes where 
knowledge fails an attempt is made to 
supply its place by reasoning. “The 
self-denying ordinance was an _ ordi- 
nance brought into effect by a party of 
very high church people.” A _ latitu- 
dinarian is variously explained as “one 
who believed in having the Church 
Service read in Latin,” “one not 
ashamed to confess his code of religion, 
no matter in what latitude he may 
find himself,” and as “a geographical 
term—one who studies the various Iati- 
tudes of different countries.” Often 
there is sheer unconscious humor. “The 
chief benefit of the revival of learning 
was that newspapers began to be pub- 
lished and gas was used more freely.” 
“The chief event in the Reformation 
was that Martin Luther publicly sold 
indulgences.” It is gravely cited as an 
instance of the despotic power of the 
Tudors that “Henry VIII obtained per- 
mission from Parliament to have six 
wives.” After the “Forty-five” “a re- 
ward was offered for Prince Charlie’s 
body, dead or alive, but no one ever 
troubled to find it.” In reference to 
the questions raised by the affair of 
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Wilkes in George III's reign we are 
tuld that “Parliament at this time de- 
bated in silence.” A request to name 
three great Ministers of George III is 
thus answered: “Gladstone did much 
work for the country. Lord Salisbury 
and the Duke of Wellington led many 
battles.” Finally, “Nelson is famous 
for his short poem, ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty.’” In the 
lowest depth to which the blunderers 
descend we find pure nonsense. Thus 
one candidate, asked to discuss Eliza- 
beth’s duplicity, writes that the diffi- 
culties of her reign “tended to create 
a feeling akin to womanness, and to 
place forth the actions of that of a 
man.’ Another says: “The Occasional 
Conformity Bill exacted that all who 
were found worshipping after taking 
oath of Transubstantiation and Su- 
premacy should be fined and dismissed 
from oftice.” Another informs us that 
“Saratoga was the seat of war between 
Richard I and Surajah Dowlah.” Most 
frequently, however, there is that little 
knowledge which is so dangerous a 
thing, and this combined with confu- 
sion of thought and vague, inaccurate 
recollection produces queer results. 
“Dunstan improved the celebracy of 
the clergy.” “Dunstan was an Italian. 
He was taught music and literature by 
the wandering jews of Ireland.” “The 
Young Pretender said that he was one 
of the Princes that had been murdered 
in the Tower.” “Clive had a simple boy- 
hood, and rose to be named Lord Clive. 
He put the Indian Mutiny to rights and 
relieved the people of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta.” But the Napoleonic Wars 
form, perhaps, the favorite subject for 
both examiner and examinee. It is 
only fair to say that the answers here 
given are the work of quite young 
candidates, perhaps fourteen or fifteen 
years of age; those under the three 
preceding heads—the attempts at rea- 
soning, the unconscious humor and the 
pure nonsense—are, on the other hand, 
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written by older teachers. Here is an 
account of Nelson. “The chief battles 
he fought were Waterloo, in which he 
spoiled the French power, and Napo- 
leon was imprisoned on the island of St. 
Helena. The last battle he fought was 
Quebec in which he was wounded and 
died, but not before knowing he was 
victorious.” Three descriptions of 
Waterloo follow:—(1) “The armies were 
placed all ready for action, and on Sun- 
day the first shot was fired. Nelson 
won the victory. He was wounded 
and carried to the lower deck. His 
wound proved mortal, and while his 
attendant stood by, he said, ‘They 
run.’ ‘Who run? said Nelson. ‘The 
enemy.’ “Then I die happy.’ ‘Thus 
England lost one of her bravest and 
best heroes.”’ (2) “This war was fought 
in 1815, on the 8th day of the month. 
The English had a great advantage 
over the French, for they had come 
fresh from England, while the French 
had been marching wearily back from 
their fruitless war in Russia. The 
French were so worn out with their 
continual marching, day after day, that 
the battle was hardly a fair one; also 
many had died on the way, leaving the 
remaining army very small. However, 
there is no doubt the Duke of Welling- 
ton would not have won so marvellous 
a victory had it not been for his cou- 
rageous efforts and splendid motto. The 
war is noted for the charge of the Light 
Brigade. After the battle followed the 
Hundred Days.” The “splendid motto” 
is presumably the “short poem” already 
mentioned. A plan is added to this an- 
swer, with the Russians hovering near, 
but it does not appear on which side 
they are fighting. (8) “Waterloo was 
ealled the Hundred Days’ Fight... . 
What made it worse was that it had 
been raining the night before, and the 
grass was wet, and many caught cold 
and died. By this great victory the 
Duke of Wellington received the name 
of ‘Iron Duke,’ which means an hero 
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of one hundred fights.” This may fit- 
tingly close our collection, unless we 
add the statement of an up-to-date can- 
didate that “in 1897 Seigneur Macroni 
invented the famous ex-rays.” The 
stories of Waterloo and those resem- 
bling them raise a smile, but do not 
imply any hopeless incapacity in those 
who perpetrate them. They are merely 
the natural result of an _ ill-digested 
mass of knowledge in young students. 
Many of the absurdities, too, which are 
caused by the misuse of single words 
may be mere slips of the pen, due to 
the haste with which the answer is 
written. What is more disquieting, 
however, is the vague use of phrases 
The Spectator. 


such as “manual sufferance” and “cele- 
bracy of the clergy,” to which the writ- 
ers obviously can attach no meaning, 
and the stringing together of words 
without sense or grammar—just for the 
sake of saying something—which so 
frequently occurs. Once in a hundred 
times the result is comic; the other 
ninety-nine times it ismerely saddening, 
and forcesthe examinertotheconclusion 
that those who display such vagueness 
and inaccuracy of thought and such 
inability to use their own language 
are but ill-equipped for the task of 
educating others. The teaching of the 
mother tongue is the great need of our 
elementary schools. 
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Maxim Gorky (or The Bitter One) is 
a pseudonym. The writer’s real name 
is Alexey Maximovich Pieshkov. 


A play upon which Tolstoy is at pres- 
ent engaged bears the cheerful and 
characteristic title of “The Corpse.” 


Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities” has 
only just passed out of copyright in 
England. It was published forty-two 
years ago. 


Harper & Bros. have made a very at- 
tractive little book for the holidays— 
or, for that matter, for any days—by 
publishing Richard Harding Davis’s 
story “Her First Appearance” with il- 
lustrations by C. D. Gibson and E. M. 
Ashe. The story is one of the cley- 
erest and certainly one of the most 
touching of the Van Bibber group. 
There are three full-page drawings, 
and there are also numerous marginal 





drawings, printed in tints, in gilt-bor- 
dered pages. 


“The Princess Cynthia” is the hero- 
ine of a romantic novel, in which Mar- 
guerite Bryant paints, against a back- 
ground not strictly either medizval or 
modern, the love of a young courtier 
for the sister of his sovereign. Recall- 
ing, though scarcely rivalling, Anthony 
Hope’s “Princess Osra,” the story is 
bright, stirring, free from sensational- 
ism and thoroughly readable. Young 
girls will particularly enjoy it. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 


There has been published in England, 
under the title of “Autumn Glory,” a 
translation of a story by M. René Ba- 
zin, which, to judge from the reviews 
of it in the literary journals, is the 
same which “The Living Age” gave 
its readers two years ago, in a trans- 
lation of its own, under the title “The 
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Perishing Land,” which was an exact 
rendering of M. Bazin’s own title. The 
story is of exquisite quality, but the 
relevancy of the new title is not clear. 


The London County Council is be- 
ginning to pay some attention to the 
literary traditions of tne city. It re- 
cently announced a “Smollett-street,” 
and now it has bestowed the name of 
“Little Dorrit’s Playground” upon the 
new open space in Southwark, near 
what remains of the old Marshalsea 
Prison. The whole of the debtors’ 
portion of the Marshalsea Prison is 
left, and it is still possible to climb the 
stairs to “the top story but one” which 
probably included the very room occu- 
pied by Dickens’s father and family; 
and Little Dorrit’s garret can be found 
without difficulty. 


Mr. Balfour is about to publish an 
eighth edition of his “The Foundations 
of Belief,” to which he has contributed 
a summary and introduction of some 
length, intended to meet various criti- 
cal objections and to prevent misun- 
derstandings concerning the aim of his 
work. In the course of this introduc- 
tion he remarks:— 


Nothing, and least of all what most 
we value, has come to us ready made 
from Heaven. Yet if we are still to 
value it, the modern conception of its 
natural growth requires us more than 
ever to believe that from Heaven in 
the last resort it comes. 


“Pussy Meow,” by S. Louise Patte- 
son, is the story of a kitten’s life, told 
in the first person by its heroine. Sug- 
gested, as its preface explains, by 
“Black Beauty,” and written in the 
hope of doing for the cat what that 
remarkable story did for the horse, it 
does not quite reach the same level. 
But it is very readable, and the young 
people for whom it was designed will 
enjoy it. Incidentally, it contains 
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many admirable suggestions as to the 


care of domestic cats. The illustra- 
tions are good. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 


While “The Right of Way” is on the 
top wave of popularity, the smallest 
volume with Gilbert Parker’s name on 
the cover is sure to attract attention, 
and “The White Guard,” which R. F. 
Fenno & Co. publish, will repay with 
a half-hour’s mild distraction those 
who take it up. A story of love, self- 
sacrifice, villainy and adventure, its 
hero is a factor in the employ of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and the action 
takes place among scenes congenial 
to the author’s descriptive talent. 


The Henry Altemus Co. are particu- 
larly fortunate, this season, in securing 
popular authors for their juvenile fic- 
tion. Carolyn Wells’s name on the 
covers of “Folly in Fairyland” prom- 
ises some delightful hours to the little 
people who pore over its attractive 
pages. Folly—short for Florence— 
wanders into a fairyland of dreams, 
where she meets Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Cinderella, the Three Bears, the Queen 
of Hearts and many other story-book 
friends, and finds them quite different 
from her ideas of them. The narrative 
is full of quaint conceits and broken 
by bright, jingling verse in the writer’s 
familiar vein. 


A new book by the author of“ Laddie” 
and “Miss Toosey’s Mission” would al- 
ways be welcome, were they far less 
rare than they are. “Lassie” is in 
characteristic vein—a simple, pathetic 
story, owing nothing to accessories and 
little to incident, but winning its way 
to the heart by the exquisite fidelity 
with which it portrays a life of self- 
devotion and apparent failure. Its 
heroine is a young hospital nurse, who 
gives up her career for the sake of an 
ungrateful and worthless father. Noth- 
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ing was probably further from the 
writer’s intention than to contribute to 
the current discussion of the reciprocal 
obligations of parents and children, but 
many will note that her story has a 
bearing on that topic. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


Housekeepers agree that breakfast 
is the difficult meal of the day, and 
they will all be attracted by the title 
of the little volume which George W. 
Jacobs & Co. publish, “365 Breakfast 
Dishes.” Vouched for by Mrs. Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Lemcke, “Table Talk” and 
“The Boston Cooking School Maga- 
zine,” the reliability of the recipes is 
beyond question. Though some of them 
require elaborate cooking as well as 
expensive ingredients, many contain 
helpful suggestions for the frugal purse. 
To the woman who has plenty of 
money to spend, but still feels her table 
lacking in variety, they will be particu- 
larly serviceable. 


Little, Brown & Co. publish this sea- 
son a fourth volume by Lafcadio 
Hearn, “A Japanese Miscellany.” Of 
varying interest, as its title suggests, 
a charming chapter on the songs and 
games of Japanese children fills more 
than a quarter of its pages; another, 
more fantastic, treats of the literature 
ot the mystic dragon-fly; there is a 
chapter on Buddhist names; a group 


of “strange stories,” weird, grim and 
powerful; and a concluding series of 


rather—in Prof. 


, 


“sketches” —musings 
Hearn’s own characteristic manner. No 
writer of our day is more successful 
in interpreting Japan to the Western 
mind. 


Not a boarding-school nor a public 
school, but a small private school is 
described in Armour Strong’s “Story 
of School Life in Washington,” which 
Henry T. Coates & Co. publish. Moth- 
ers and aunts may detect some crudi- 


ties, though even they will admit un- 
usual talent in the portrait of the lame 
girl who is the central figure; but the 
young people for whom it was written 
—girls between ten and fifteen—will 
have nothing but praise for its lively 
and natural descriptions of experiences 
such as they have all enjoyed or en- 
vied. 


No book of the season will be more 
gratefully welcomed by young mothers 
than the convenient little volume pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. on “The 
Baby: His Care and Training.” The 
work of Marianna Wheeler, for the 
past ten years Superintendent of the 
Babies’ Hospital in New York, it gives 
clear, concise advice about food, cloth- 
ing, ventilation, outdoor exercise and 
the general care of infants in health, 
with several additional chapters on the 
symptoms and treatment of children’s 
diseases, concluding with one of espe- 
cial value on emergencies. It is well 
indexed. 


Apropos of the publication by the 
Ifakluyt Society of a translation of the 
original Spanish manuscript describing 
Mendana’s discovery of the Solomon 
islands in 1567, during his search for 
the fabulous continent of the Incas, 
“Literature” remarks that these islands 
afford probably the only instance in 
history of an island race having been 
visited and minutely described 350 
years ago, and then left unvisited and 
untouched by civilization almost to 
our own day. The islands were so lost 
to geographers that they were at last 
believed to be fabulous and expunged 
from the charts. Meanwhile, during 
this long period, the arts. manners and 
even the language of the people have 
remained almost unaltered. 


It is the books that “appeal to the 
spiritual life’—-using the phrase in its 
broadest sense—that form the theme 
of Lilian Whiting’s latest volume. 
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“The World Beautiful in Books,” and 
she groups them under such chapter- 
headings as “Opening Golden Doors,” 
“The Rose of Morning,” and “The 


Chariot of the Soul.” Miss Whiting’s 
style always inclines to the vagueness 
which it is the fashion nowadays to 
call mysticism; but she has read widely, 
and her comment is suggestive and her 
use of quotation lavish. Her book will 
reward a desultory perusal with an 
agreeable hour, or it may be made real- 
ly serviceable to those wishing to direct 
their own reading along similar lines. 
It is fully indexed. Little, Brown & 
Co. 
‘ 
A timely volume, in view of the ap- 
proaching celebration of the Louisiana 
purchase, but a book which would have 
been interesting at any time is James 
K. Hosmer’s “Short History of the 
Mississippi Valley,” in which, in 
scarcely more than two hundred crisp 
pages, is told the story of that impor- 
tant region; the character of the abo- 
rigines who peopled it; the experiences 
therein of Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish adventurers, explorers and soldiers 
of fortune; the struggles which went on 
in it; and its material growth. It is 
a fascinating chapter of the romance 
of American history with which Mr. 
Hosmer deals; and his intimate knowl- 
edge both of the region and its history 
enables him to achieve condensation 
without dulness, which is, in itself, a 
literary feat. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


The name Pimenoff-Noble on the 
title-page of the story of contemporary 
Russian life, which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. publish, at once recalls the earli- 
er books on Russian institutions and 
conditions which brought Mr. Edmund 
Noble so wide a reputation, and dis- 
closes the collaboration, in the present 
volume, of his wife, a lady of Russian 
birth and education. Combining thus 
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the knowledge that comes of study and 
investigation with the close familiarity 
of personal experience, “Before the 
Dawn” could not fail to take high rank 
among novels of the instructive order. 
Many such novels are pedantic, over- 
loaded with detail, heavy with disser- 
tation, lacking in dramatic force, “sto- 
ries” in nothing but name, pills with 
the sugar-coating melting off at the 
first taste. But this is as readable as 
the lightest, full of action, the char- 
acters strongly individualized, the dia- 
logue natural and sprightly, and the 
interest sustained at a high pitch to 
the very end. 


So elusive a personality as that of 
Robert Louis Stevenson may well escape 
the most affectionate and painstaking 
of biographers. Doubtless not all of 
Stevenson is contained in the two vol- 
umes in which his cousin, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, presents the story of his life. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) If Mr. Hen- 
ley is to be believed, much has been 
deliberately omitted which was an es- 
sential part of the real Stevenson; yet 
would it have been worth while to 
tell it all? Perhaps the truth lies some- 
where between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Henley. However that may be, it is 
a charming biography which Mr. Bal- 
four has given us; appreciative, sym- 
metrical and full of human interest. 
If a good deal of space is devoted to 
Stevenson’s ancestry and his youth, it 
is not disproportionate, since to under- 
stand Stevenson, it is necessary to 
know the strains of blood that were in 
him, what kind of folk were his fore- 
bears and what were the influences 
which shaped his youth. Mr. Balfour 
has been able to draw upon many hith- 
erto unpublished scraps of Stevenson’s 
personal recollections; so that some 
whole chapters come near to being au- 
tobiographic. Altogether this is one of 
the three or four really notable biog- 
raphies of the season. 
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THE ENCHANTED VALLEYS. 


By the Gate of Sleep we enter the 
Enchanted Valleys. 
White soundless birds fly near the twi- 
lit portals; 
Follow, and they lead to the Silent 
Alleys. 


Gray pastures are there, and hush’d 
spell-bound woods, 
And still waters, girt with unwhisper- 
ing reeds; 
Lost dreams linger there, wan multi- 
tudes: 
' 
They haunt the gray waters, the al- 
leys dense and dim, 
The immemorial woods of timeless age, 
And where the forest leans on the 
gray sea’s rim. 


Nothing is there of gladness or of 
sorrow: 
What is past can neither be glad nor 
sad. 
It is past: there is no dawn, no to- 
morrow. 
Fiona Macleod. 
The Fortnightly Review. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


Sweet time of peace, when the swal- 
lows fly 
To home and rest ’neath the quiet 
eaves; 
When crimson bars are across the sky, 
And shadows lengthen behind the 
sheaves. 
When willows dip in a golden pool, 
And the dark-massed elms are soft 
and blurred; 
When _ sun-parched 
damp and cool, 
And distant cries of the night are 
heard. 


meadows grow 


Then darkness broods in the dusky 
lanes 
Where the pale-winged moths flit to 
and fro; 
While over the western hill remains 


The tender light of the after-glow. 


The Enchanted Valleys, Etc. 


Shine, Evening Star! for the hour is 
thine, 
Shy rival thou to the setting sun; 
First-born of Night with thy charm 
divine, 
Shed out thy light, for the day is 
done. 


Steal forth from thy poppy-fields, O 
Sleep! 
The earth grows weary and 
would rest; 
Touch her tired eyes with thy 
and keep 
Her head soft-pillowed upon 
breast. 


fain. 
lips, 


thy 


Come, gentle Night, o’er the misty 
wold! 
With silver garments thyself adorn; 
And bring, safe hid in thy mantle’s 
fold, 
The golden key to the gates of Morn. 
Annie L. Knowles. 
The Leisure Hour. 


FROM DAWN TO EVE. 


The swift dawn groweth, 

The frail flower bloweth, 

Solemn Eve brings her shades, 

The sweet blossom fades; 

This is the secret of the ancient Earth, 
This is the primal mystery of birth. 


Full noon rides on high 

Through the shadowless sky, 

Black clouds gather round, 

Fanged with fire, big with sound; 

This is the tale of Life, portentous, 
strange, 

Checkered with pain, 
Time and Change. 


the sport of 


The fountain upspringeth, 

The strong pinion wingeth, 

The weak waters sink down, 

And the tired bird has flown; 

This is in brief the tale of the breath- 
ing of breath, 

This is the sum of man’s story from 
Birth unto Death. 

Lewis Morris. 




















Thoughts Occasion. 


Patriotic and Historical Data, Facts 

@ and Best Thoughts, tor 
Secular. the Fourteen Holiday 
and Timely Gecasions of the calendar 
year, for the Home, School and Library. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, writes: “ Your 
book happily meets a want frequently felt by 
speakers who are called upon to address an 
audience upon all sorts of occasions and have 
little time to look up the literature bearing up- 
on the subject. The book presents in con- 
densed form suggestions which would indica’e 
to am orator in a few minutes the spirit of 
many of our important celebrations.” 

578 pages, 12mo, . . . - $1.75 
Anniversary and (A Companion 

ligi Volume.) His- 
Religious. torical Outlines 
and Beautiful Thoughts, for the Thirteen 
Timely Occasions of our Church year. 
F. Nosie, V.D., Editor. 

** Public men, preachers, members of leagues, 
and associations, pupils in schools, everybody 
who has occasion to make an address, or write 
in recognition of any of our secular anniversa- 
ries, will be grateful for a work that supplies 
them with facts and figures from the best 
sources relating to the day to be celebrated.’ 
—Christian Advocate. 

- $1.75 


516 square pages, I2mo, . 


HOME CULTURE. 


A Self- and aid to social hours 

at home. A catechetical 
Instructor, cyclopedia. Comprising 
test-exercises with answers, in the vari- 
ous departments of education. 67 vols. 
in one. 

Edited by THos. Hunter, Ph. D., 
President of the Normal College, City of 
New York, and others. 

This book is replete with the wisdom of 
all ages ; it will be found useful to every 
grade of reader, and will give delight to 
young and old. It may be used asa self- 
instructor in the quiet of one’s room or 
home ; in the home circle or social party 
as profitable amusement; by students and 
others preparatory to competitiveexamin- 
ations; by parents and children catechis- 
ing each other in quest of knowledge; by 
teachers in class-examinations or pupils in 
mimic battle; by post-graduates and others 
for refreshing the memory in self-examin- 
tions. 

712 quarto pages, elegantly bound and 
illustrated. Cloth, , . . . $3.50 
Half morocco, . ... . 4.50 

AGENTS WANTED. 








THE CHANGING 


VIEW-POINT 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


By 
Henry THOMAS Cotestock, A.M.,B.D. 
Sometime Fellow in the University of Chicago. 
What is the essential distinction between the 
older and the newer religious thought? Mr. 
Colestock, answers this in one word. It is 


wholly one of view-foint. When the artist 
changes his point of view, he sees the land- 
scape differently. Soisit in thinking on relig- 
ious subjects. The older thought approaches 
the religiousexperience from one point of view; 
the newer thought approaches the same reali- 
ties from another point of view. 

The work is constructive; its object is to 
furnish or aid the reader to find a satisfactory 
view-point from which the religious experience 
can be interpreted in view of all that is true in 


modern thought. 
304 pages, 12mo, Cloth, . $1.00 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE 


Seed thoughts, Bible studies and read- 
ings, prayer-meeting outlines, 10,000 
prize questions pertaining to persons, 

ices and things, with key, etc. Intro- 

ction by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

610 pages, . . .. + + $2.00 


Heredity and Morals 


As affected by the SEXUAL 
use and abuse of the INSTINCT. 

Essentials to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and future of the race. 


By JAmes Foster Scott. 


B. A., (Yale University.) M.D., C. M., (Ed- 
inburgh University,) late Obstetrician to 
columbia Hospital for Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


** This book contains much plain talking, for 
which I offer nodefense. Its justification will 
be found in the body of the work designed to 
furnish the non-professional man witha knowl- 
edge which he cannot afford to be without of 
matters pertaining to the sexual sphere. 

Science strips all draperies from the objects 
it examines and, in the search after truth, sees 
no indecorum in any earnest line of study, and 
recognizes no impropriety in looking at objects 
under an intense light and in good focus.”— 
Author's svafnan. 

“ A properly written book, which must ap- 
peal to all lovers of truth."—New York Medi- 
cal Record. 

** A wealth of accurate information on a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance.” —Co/uméus, 
(O.) Dispatch. 

“The work is a plain spoken yet scientific 
treatise, on which there are few goud books.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

$2.00 


436 pages, 8vo. Postpaid, 
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The Berkeley Hotel 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLANS 


Boulevard aud 634 st. New wok City. 


Furnished in a Beautiful and Homelike Manner. 
Near Back Bay Stations of New Within Ten [linutes of all the Principal Theatres 
YorK, New Haven & Hartford and Great Department Stores. 

and Boston & Albany Railroads EUROPEAN PLAN 

$1.50 per day and upward. 


EXCLUSIVE, MODERN, FIREPROOP.—Splendid 
BOSTON cation. Very Accessible. Perfect Cuisine. Effi- 
cient Service. An Extensive LIBRARY of Choice 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets Literature has just been added. 


Orchestral Concerts every evening. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK &@ Take Boulevard cars at Grand Central Depatand 


reach Hotel Empire in seven minutes. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 
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€ Pj fore more than half a century have been used in thou- 
m erson 1andes sands of homes —A substantial piano for substantia! 
people —A first-class, high-grade instrument, sold 
at a fair price, on easy terms — Musical excellence and beauty of case in 1901 even better tha” 


aver before—No chances taken when you buy an Emerson. EMERSON PIANO CO., Boston, Chica:30 











